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Keen interest is 


felt by all telephone 
men in last week’s 
be- 
fore the Senate 


developments 


committee which is considering the Couz- 
ens bill to create a federal commission on 
communications. The telephone interests 
presented their views through representa- 
tives of both the Independent and Bell 
groups, and the senators who will draft 
the report on the Couzens measure listened 
to their statements with even more atten- 
tion than was accorded the radio and tele- 
graph spokesmen who were heard earlier. 

In opposing the transfer of regulation 
of telephone companies to a new federal 
commission, President F. B. MacKinnon, 
of the United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association, not only expressed the 
judgment of leading telephone men, but 
likewise the opinion of most public utility 
economists who believe in the principle of 
state regulation. 

x* * * * 

President MacKinnon said frankly that 
Independent telephone companies prefer to 
have the measure of federal regulation 
now exercised over the telephone remain 
with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, rather than to be included in a new 
with radio, 
ifflicted with its patent strife and all the 
other “growing pains” that pursue a new 
industry. 


communications commission 


Speaking for the Bell system, President 
Gifford was not so outspoken in opposition 
to the increase of federal power over tele- 
phone companies, as he had considerable 
ther ground to cover regarding Bell prac- 


tices, ranging from manufacturing and 
supply contracts to the relations existing 
between the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. and its associated companies. 
He emphasized the fact, however, that, 
as the great bulk of Bell business is intra- 
state, he believes it unwise to remove the 
telephone from state regulation. 
x * *k &* 

In spite of all the agitation over the 
control of communications, the feeling ex- 
ists at Washington that the telephone is 
doing a tremendous job in American busi- 
ness and social life, and doing it well, and 
that it should not be hampered by legis- 
lative federal 
regulation, or radical changes in regu- 
latory authority, but 
would hinder, the carrying on of the tele- 


phone’s important work. 
se 6 


action. More extensive 


would not help, 


It is not denied that corrections should 
be made in some of the practices and 
methods that are being followed by a 
huge organization having as many rami- 
fications as the Bell system, and that they 
will be made is assured by the insistence 
of the communities complaining, as well as 
by the wiser Bell leaders themselves who 
do not claim to be infallible. General 
business interests, however, will not sanc- 
tion any government move that would up- 
set the telephone equilibrium and destroy 
the telephone efficiency that means so much 
to the business life of the country. 


Theoretically, it is 


‘TELEPHONE LEADERS VIEWS EXPRESSED : ft dream to es- 
AT WASHINGTON HEARING 


tablish 


federal communica- 


one great 


tions commission 
that would take in the telephone, telegraph, 
radio, cables and the various branches of 
wireless and control it from Washington ; 
but nobody at all acquainted with the prac- 
tical work of most government bureaus 
and boards can see much resulting from 
such a scheme except confusion, strife and 
stagnation. 

Radio Trust Inquiry. 

Furthermore, it is now announced that 
the Department of Justice is making a 
new inquiry into the charges of illegal 
monopoly in the radio patent situation, 
which indicates that the indignant accusa- 
tions of independent radio manufacturers 
against the so-called “radio trust” have 
finally spurred the Attorney General to 
take a hand in the fight. 

This may lead to action under the anti- 
trust laws and involve the Radio Corp. ot 
America and 
fight. 
has interfered with city police departments 
using radio to fight crime conditions has 
helped the independents in their crusade 
against the radio patent pool. 


its associates in a_ bitter 


The charge that this combination 


It is complications like this that 
strengthen the belief of the telephone in- 
terests that they should not—as President 
MacKinnon said—“be driven into the same 
corral with the kicking and biting herd 


that is known as the radio industry.” 
* * * & 


As is well known, it has been the ex- 


perience of the Interstate Commerce Com- 








14 


mission that it is much more sensible to 
leave the regulation of the smaller tele- 
phone companies to their respective state 
More than 7,000 of such 


companies are scattered over the United 


commissions. 


States, from Maine to California and from 
the state of Washington to Florida, and 
to tangle them up with regulatory author- 
ity centralized at Washington was consid- 
ered impractical. 

Needless to say, the companies them- 
selves much prefer to deal with their own 
state officials. Moreover, they would have 
still less desire to become subject to a 


federal communications commission. 
xk * * Ok 


new 


Judging from the subsequent comments 
and the questions asked the telephone rep- 
resentatives, their statements made a sig- 
nificant impression upon the Senate com- 
mittee. Nearly all the witnesses were in- 
terrogated as to why they objected to 
the authority which the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has had over them for 
years being transferred to another federal 
body. 

The replies were to the effect that they 
considered the regulation of interstate 
rates impracticable since the interstate bus- 
iness amounts to only 10 per cent of the 
entire telephone business of the country 
and experience has shown that whoever 
regulates 90 per cent must regulate the 


remaining 10 per cent. 
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COMING CONVENTIONS 


Oklahoma Utilities Association, 
Tulsa, New Tulsa Hotel, March 11, 12 
and 13. 


North Dakota Telephone Association, 
Grand Forks, Hotel Dakotah, March 11, 
12 and 13. 

Texas Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation, Fort Worth, Texas Hotel, 
March 18, 19, 20 and 21. 


Iowa Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation, Des Moines, Hotel Fort Des 
Moines, April 8, 9 and 10. 


Ohio Independent Telephone Asso- 


ciation, Columbus, Deshler - Wallick 
Hotel, April 15, 16 and 17. 

Indiana Telephone Association, In- 
dianapolis, Claypool Hotel, May 6, 7 
and 8. 

Kansas Telephone Association, To- 


peka, Hotel Jayhawk, May 13, 14 
and 15. 
Pennsylvania State Telephone & 


Traffic Association, Penn-Harris Hotel, 
Harrisburg, May 13, 14 and 15. 

Up-State Telephone Association of 
New York, Rochester, May 21, 22 
and 23. . 








The 


proof of this contention where 85 per cent 


railroad situation was cited as 
of the railroad business is interstate and 
by reason of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s control of that volume of 
business, the courts upheld that it has the 
legal, right to regulate the remaining 15 
per cent which is intrastate. 

It was also stated that either no con- 
trol should be exercised by a_ federal 
body over interstate business or else the 
federal government shall assume complete 
control over all telephone business, which 
President F. B. MacKinnon referred to as 
“a superhuman task.” 

* * * ok 
John E. Benton, general solicitor of the 


National Association of Railway & Utility 


Commissioners, pointed out that the pro- 
posed communications bill contained the 
same language as the bill providing for 
regulation of the railroads by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, under the 
wording of which the courts in the Shreve- 
port case had extended the authority of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission over 
intrastate rates. 

During the hearings at which the tele- 
phone men testified, several of the senators 
on the committee made it plain that any 
communications bill they would recom- 
mend would definitely guard state rights 
and expressly limit the authority of the 
new commission. If their views control, 
the jurisdiction of the state regulatory 


commissions will not be curtailed now. 


Independents Give Views on Regulation 


Directors of United States Independents Association From Different Sections 
of the Country Give Senate Committee Views Regarding Proposed Federal 
Communications Commission—Declared Impractical—Testimony Presented 


Independent 
telephone companies appeared 
before the Senate committee on interstate 
commerce in Washington last week at 
hearings on the bill (S. 6) providing for 
a federal communications commission. 
They expressed opposition to passage of 
the bill on the grounds that the regulation 


Representatives of the 
group of 


by the proposed new commission would be 
impracticable due to authority of the states 
over intrastate rates from which 90 per 
cent of the total telephone revenues are 
derived. 

The hearings on the bill ended on 
Saturday, February 8, and next week the 
committee will take up its investigation 
of the power and light companies. This 
week the committee planned to change the 
Couzens bill (S. 6) based upon informa- 
tion obtained during the hearings. 

F. B. MacKinnon, of Chicago, president 


of the Independent Telephone Association, 
told the committee on February 3 that the 
members of his association “prefer to re- 
main hitched up with the railroad organi- 
zations than to be driven into the same 
corral with the kicking and biting herd 
that is known as the radio industry, which 
is involved in a patent battle and which 
has not yet arrived at a point where any 
sort of regulation can be applied.” 

“The association asks that until the 
radio industry becomes stabilized the tele- 
phone industry, which has been stabilized 
for years, be not hampered and confused 
by such a relationship as is proposed,” 
he added. 

MacKinnon’s Statement. 

“The United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association,” he said, “is the na- 
tional organization of those telephone com- 
panies that are not owned, controlled, or 


There 
companies 

telephone ex- 
communities in 


operated by the Bell companies. 
are over 7,000 Independent 
which operate the only 
changes in over 15,000 
the United States. These companies op- 
erate over 4,500,000 telephones and hun- 
dreds of thousands of miles of toll line. 
They all connect with the toll lines of 
the Bell system and thus furnish the ter- 
minal facilities for that system in 15,000 
places. 

“Two hundred and forty-three companies 
owning 2,500,000 telephones report in de 
tail to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and are required by that commissiot 
to keep their accounts according to the 
accounting regulations of the commission 
The remaining two million telephones art 
operated by 7,000 companies that, owing 
to their small size, have not been required 
by the Interstate Commerce Commissiot 
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to make complete reports to that commis- 
sion and for whom no system of accounts 
has been prescribed by the Interstate Com- 
mission. Their accounting is regulated by 
the states. 

The Bell companies operate about 15,- 
500,000 telephones. Of these, about ten 
million are in cities of over 50,000 popu- 
lation. Outside of these cities the Bell 
companies operate only one million more 
telephones than do the Independents. 

The Independent companies have an in- 
vestment in plant of over $550,000,000 and 
annual operating receipts of over $125,- 
000,000. The Independent group has its 
own factories for supplying equipment 
and materials. 

The United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association was organized in 1897 
in Detroit, Mich., and has functioned con- 


tinuously since that time. Offices are 
maintained in Chicago and Washington. 
The association has 31 directors repre- 


sentative of companies in all parts of the 
country. 

There are 25 state organizations which 
function for their members on local and 
state matters, leaving to the national or- 
ganization the responsibility in federal af- 
fairs and in those cases which require the 


united action and effort of the whole 
group. 
I now want, if I may, to give the com- 


mittee a very brief history of the tele- 
phone movement in this country, the de- 
velopment of the Independent group, and 
the conditions which we find in the coun- 
try today. 

History of Telephone Movement. 

“As is well known, the first telephone 
patent was issued to Alexander Graham 
Bell in 1876. On the same day that Mr. 
Bell applied for his patent an application 
was made for a patent by Elisha Gray. 
The battle over who made the prior filing 
and who was entitled to the patent con- 
tinued for about three years. There were 
some subsequent developments of special 
equipment. Thomas A. Edison developed 
the transmitter by discovering a method 
of using carbon. Berliner developed what 
was known as the Blake transmitter, into 
a workable instrument. 

The Bell patents and the Blake patents 
were owned by what we call the Bell com- 
panies, which were originally an associa- 
tion organized in New England to control 
the patents. The Gray patents and some 
that followed Gray were acquired by the 
Western Union company; and for three 
vears there was a patent battle between the 
Bell companies, as then constituted, and 
the Western Union. 

Finally, after court decisions in favor 
'f the Bell group of patents, the Western 
Union sold its patents to the Bell com- 
panies under an agreement by which the 
Sell companies were to pay the Western 
‘nion a royalty on all telephones which 
iad been installed up to the date of the 
ransfer of the patents. At that time, I 
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believe, there were about 55,000 telephones 
that had been installed by the Western 
Union. 

That gave the Bell organization a prac- 
tically complete monopoly of the tele- 
phone situation so Icng as those patents 
continued, although I am told that in the 
next 20 years they had to fight some 600 
patent suits, not only in connection with 

















President F. B. MacKinnon of the National 

Association in His Statement Gave a His- 

tory of the Telephone Movement and the 

Various Steps and Conditions Leading Up 
to Present Status of the Industry. 


the basic patent, but on constant develop- 
ments of equipment that were necessary to 
go forward.” 

3rookhart interrupted to ask: 


“Did they win all these suits that con- 


Senatcr 


flicted with the basic patents?” 
“T think they did,” Mr. 
answered. “I would say 


MacKinnen 
that 
won the suits, except in some small equip- 


yes, they 
ment matters which were not really basic- 
ally connected with the telephone business. 
This fundamental _ patent 
was very broad; one of the broadest, I 


basic original 
have been told by those men who know 
the patent situation.” 

“The patents expired in 1893 and 1894,” 
Mr. MacKinnon continued. “Prior to that 
time the Independent manufacturers had 
been endeavoring to get started in the 
field. After the expiration of the patents, 
the Independent manufacturers began ex- 
tensive operations and forwarded the con- 
struction of exchanges, both competitive 
and non-competitive, all over the country. 
It became more or less of a manufactur- 
ers’ battle. The exchanges were built in 
competition with Bell exchanges. 


“The impetus given to the whole situa- 
tion, and the use of the telephone, by this 
competitive battle resulted in a duplicate 
exchange in practically every town of any 
size, particularly in the central and west- 
ern parts of the country. 


Farther west 
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there was quite a little competitive con- 
struction in the cities, but out in the small- 
er communities telephone service was built 
in great part by the subscribers or owners 
of the farms, under the name of ‘mutual’ 
companies. 

A Real Competitive Battle. 

“This was a competitive battle. Mr. Gif 
ford in his testimony the other day quoted 
from a Harvard professor who said that 
the remarkable thing about the Bell organ- 
ization was that since its inception there 
had been no competition to 
forward. The Harvard professor may not 
have thought this competition; but 
if he had been with us all the time, he 
would have thought it was a real battle 
It was a fight practically to the death, be- 


urge them 


was 


cause two plants ultimately could not exist 
in the same town. 

This competitive battle continued until 
along about 1910 at which time there was 
a great deal of anti-trust agitation gen- 
erally. The Department of Justice was 
considering entering suit against the larg- 
er corporations; a suit was entered against 
the Standard Oil. 

The leaders of our companies who had 
been building the larger competitive sit- 
uations, felt that it that 
there should be some controlling legisla- 


Was necessary 


tion enacted which would 


thing that was complained of—the great- 
est evil of competition—and that was that 


prevent one 


the Bell company in one town where there 
was competition would have a rate of, 
we will say, 50 cents a month, and in an- 
cther town they had 
eliminated competition, the rate would be 


up to, we will say, $2.00.” 


where practically 


“Was that quite a general policy all over 
the United States?” Senator Brookhart 
inquired. 

“Yes; it wasa fighting policy,’ Mr. Mac- 
Kinnon replied, “all over the United States. 
I think some of our people were just as 
guilty as the 
pelicy, but it worked to our disadvantage 


3ell were. It was a fighting 


because the large majority of our com- 
panies were single-exchange organizations 
and so could not spread the loss in one 
town against the gain in another, as could 
the Bell.” 

“Coupled with that situation, which they 
claimed was a discrimination between com- 
munities,” continued the witness, “was the 
fact that these competitive companies or- 
ganized by our group were operated under 
franchises in state in 
the Union; and in those days, as is always 


practically every 
the case in competitive propositions, the 
promoter would accept any terms in order 
to get his promotion going. 

“They accepted franchises where it was 
provided that they would not sell out to 
the Bell under any circumstances; they ac- 
cepted franchises where they agreed to 
charge a very low rate for a period of 20 
In other words, they tied 
That was 


to 25 years. 
their own hands in that way. 
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the way matters were handled in those 
days. There were few state commissions. 
Interstate Commerce Act 

“So, this competitive condition, having 
reached a point where it was going to 
result in the elimination of one or the 
other company in many cities and com- 
munities, our leaders came down to Con- 
gress, which was at that time considering 
an amendment to the interstate commerce 
act, and asked that the bill be amended 
to include telephone companies; and that 
is when the telephone companies were in- 
cluded in the act of 1910. That was done 
at the request of this association, to rem- 
edy that particular discrimination between 
communities. 

They did not at that time ask or sug- 
gest that there be any control over 
the toll situation. We were building toll 
lines ourselves, fighting the toll battle. 

That was the history of the first injec- 
tion into the interstate commerce act, of 
the telephone situation. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
had a conference in 1911 with the tele- 
phone and telegraph people, where it was 
explained that the commission’s construc- 
tion of the act as to telephone and tele- 
graph companies was that any company 
whose subscriber could talk from a point 
in one state to a point in another state, 
was under the jurisdiction of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, insofar as 
the provisions of the act applied.. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission at once 
began the institution of an accounting sys- 
tem for telephone companies, and the first 
order in that connection was issued in 
1913. The accounts began with the first 
of January, 1914. 

Now we found in the telephone situation 
that the enactment of that paragraph— 
that is, the inclusion of telephone com- 
panies in the interstate commerce act—was 
immediately followed by, or concurrently 
there were enacted, a great many state 
commission laws. New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Indiana, and other states 
created state commissions, and immedi- 
ately the state commissions began to regu- 
late the rates and the practices of the 
telephone companies. 


Why State Regulation? 

And that has continued until the pres- 
ent time, until, as Mr. Gifford pointed out, 
1% per cent of the total business—that in- 
cludes the exchange calls as well as toll 
calls—is interstate and 98% per cent is 
intrastate. The result has been, so far as 
action by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission is concerned, that the state com- 
missions, controlling the 98% per cent, 
were and are dominating the rate situa- 
tion; that the Interstate Commerce Com- 


mission cannot very well, on account of . 


the control of the 1% per cent, enter into 
practically any rate situation—and the re- 
sult has been in effect: that the Interstate 
commission has not functioned on the rate 
situation. 
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In our opinion, in close contact as we 
have been with both state and Interstate 
commissions, we cannot really see how the 
latter could function, in view of the fact 
that the states are controlling 98% per 
cent of the rate situation. They might 
function on perhaps some particular rate, 
but they would have to go into a valuation 
involving mostly intrastate.” 

“Then if we would -change the control 
from the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to the communications commission,” 
Senator Dill asked, “there would not be 
much change in the amount of control 
that would be exercised by the federal 
body ?” 

“We do not see where it would enable 
the federal body, if so constituted, so far 
as rates are concerned,” said Mr. Mac- 
Kinnon, “ to function any differently from 
what the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has functioned.” 

“How do you account for the fact that 
there are so many complaints in all the 
states that have regulatory commissions, 
and there are practically no complaints 
before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion?” inquired Senator Glenn. 

“From that very fact that the states con- 
trol the entire rate structure, due to the 
fact that they control 98% per cent of 
the business,” was the reply. 

“What. about all this long distance busi- 
ness?” questioned Senator Glenn. “It is a 
large amount.” 

“The long distance business only 
amounts to a small percentage of the 
whole,” answered Mr. MacKinnon. “It is 


a large amount ‘in toto,’ but not a large - 


amount as compared with the total busi- 
ness. Take the toll rates that are filed, 
we will say, in Illinois. The bulk of those 
rates are Illinois rates. The bulk of the 
toll business of any exchange is within a 
radius of 50 miles of the exchange. Now 
the toll line company’s rates for Illinois 
are passed upon by the state commission. 
In passing upon the intrastate rate they 
practically fix the interstate rate, because 
the interstate rate cannot be different from 
the state rate. And therefore the body 
that controls the state rate—just as the 
reverse is true of railroads—controls the 
interstate rate. 

“With the railroads, the body that con- 
trols the interstate rates controls the local 
rates, because the interstate is the bulk 
of the business. And because of the fact 
that the state commission is controlling 
the telephone rate structure, the complaint 
against the rate structure naturally comes 
to the state commission instead of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission.” 


Toll Compensation. 

“Has there been any effort at any time 
to determine the distribution of the rate 
between the state companies and the long 
distance?” Chairman Couzens questioned. 
“It developed here that there was an ar- 
bitrary division of the toll between the 


local companies and the long distance 
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companies, and has there ever been any 
effort to determine with accuracy the 
proper division of rates?” 

“There has been a great deal of effort,” 
replied Mr. MacKinnon. “The fact is we 
have one of those efforts under way 
right now. It has been constant, as will 
be very naturally seen. It is the constant 
point of discussion between the toll-line 
companies and our connecting companies 
It is the same discussion more or less that 
goes on between the wholesaler and the 
retailer as to who is getting the bulk of 
the profit. So we have made, and there 
have been made, many studies in the vari- 
ous states in connection with the rate and 
division between our companies and the 
Bell companies, and in some cases studies 
by state commission as to the proper divi- 
sion of the toll.” 

“The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has power to settle that,” commented Sen- 
ator Couzens, “and yet, as I understand 
it, no application has been made to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to set- 
tle it?” 

“They have had power to settle it, inso- 
far as the interstate rates are concerned,” 
the witness replied, “but immediately they 
meet the situation that the bulk of the 
rates on which division of tolls is to be 
made, are intrastate rates.” 

“T am not talking about intrastate rates,” 
said Senator Couzens. “I am talking about 
long distance rates. There is an arbitrary 
division of the toll between the long dis- 
tance and local companies, and yet as I 
understand it, no application has ever been 
made to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to ever determine that division. 
Why has that not been done?” 

Division of Tolls. 

“T might explain to you something of 
the procedure that is followed in those 
actions,” said Mr. MacKinnon. “In han- 
dling the division of tolls in any state the 
general process is for the Independent 
companies to make their contracts with the 
Bell. Originally it was, ‘if you will talk 
on our toll lines, we will give you so 
much commission.’ Nobody knew what 
the costs were. It has gradually been re- 
duced to a study of costs. Originally the 
Independent companies entered into an 
arrangement by which they were to get a 
certain percentage for handling the busi- 
ness and making the collections. 

“It has got away from the percentage 
now—to so much per call—and studies are 
generally made of a particular situation. 
You cannot say a given percentage any 
more. We do not undertake to say that 
a given percentage is fair, because there 
may be some circumstances under which 
that percentage would not be fair.” 

“As a matter of fact it was testified, as 
I remember, that there was a division of 
30 per cent and 70 per cent; is that right?” 
Senator Couzens asked. 

“That was the division, as I remembe: 
it being testified to out in the state « 
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Washington, or the state of Oregon, in 
connection with that case out there,” an- 
wered Mr. MacKinnon. “The old per- 
centage which we had in the beginning, 
hefore we went into these studies, was 25 
per cent. It was 15 per cent on originat- 
ing calls and 10 per cent on incoming 
calls.” 

“Before you leave that point,” Senator 
Couzens interrupted. “First, there are 
three divisions in a long distance call. 
There is the originating line, there is the 
long distance lines, and there is the re- 
ceiving line. In that three-way distribu- 
tion, how was it arranged, so far as you 
know ?” 

“We do not take into consideration the 
fact that there are three divisions,” the 
witness replied. “There is the originating 
company. Now the originating company 
delivers the call to its own toll line or to 
a toll line connecting with its board, and 
that toll lines goes to the destination. The 
originating company gets the agreed upon 
percentage on the many 
cents per call in most of the conditions 
now, after it has been studied out, except 
when it goes over to an A. T. & T. line, 
which I think probably you are referring 
to as the ‘long distance’ line. 

“When the call goes over an A. T. & T. 
line it has been the practice, and been 
for years, that there is a 
certain minimum, or rather a maximum, 
which will go to the originating company, 
and the reason for that is this (I thought 
of that when I heard the testimony of the 
man from out on the Pacific coast the 
other day, who was testifying that they 
get 30 per cent on Pacific company busi- 


message, Or so 


agreed upon 


ness, but when it went over onto the A. 
T. & T. lines they were limited.) : 

It is easy to see that when a company 
originates a call, it is only entitled to a 
certain recompense for that call, and the 
fact that it goes from San Francisco to 
New York would not entitle them to the 
percentage that they would be 
granted, on an average, in handling it 
within the state of California. This is 
because of the fact that when it goes on 
the A. T. & T. lines, their property in- 
vestment and labor involved in handling 
he call far outweighs the Independent in- 

stment and labor. So the companies 
nerally consider that in handling calls 
er A. T. & T. lines, there is a limit 
the amount to which the originating 
mpany is entitled.” 

Proceeding with his statement, Mr. Mac- 

nnon said: 

‘I think I had arrived at the point 
here I was explaining the commission 
utrol development which led up to the 
ractically non-functioning, as we had ex- 

cted, of the Interstate Commerce Com- 

ission, due to creation of the state com- 
ssions. This was followed during the 
riod until 1914 by constant conflict be- 
een the two interests, with a great 
iny purchases of Independent properties 


same 
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by the Bell companies, the elimination of 
competition in that way. 
The Kingsbury Commitment. 
“This developed the struggle even more 
keenly all the time, until finally the De- 
partment of Justice was appealed to. A 
general investigation of the situation was 

















Charles C. Deering, Des Moines, lowa, 

Secretary of National and State Organiza- 

tions, Told Senate Committee of lowa Tele- 

phone Conditions and Effect of Proposed 

Federal Communications Commission Regu- 
lation Would Have on Them. 


carried on which resulted in what we call 
in our industry ‘the Kingsbury commit- 
ment’ to the Department of Justice. 

When we were having the competition 
fight, along in 1910, the Bell company 
took over the Western Union Telegraph 
Co., and the Department of Justice acted 
against that combination as well as against 
the situation in the telephone business— 
the constant acquisition of properties in 
the telephone business. So in December, 
1913, the Bell company 
stipulation with the Department of Jus- 
tice that they 
from the Western Union. and would stop 
buying Independent competitive plants. 

A decree was entered, as probably the 
senators remember, up in Portland, Ore., 
that we know as the Oregon decree, which 
was the legal action taken. 

Elimination of Competition. 

“That brought about a condition where 
both groups in the industry were at a 
standstill in clearing-up the situation. It 
was at that time that I, as secretary of 
the national association, came to Wash- 
ington and remained here for six years. 


entered into a 


would divorce themselves 


During this six-year period both sides of 
us found that we had fought each other 
into a position where neither could move. 
My companies began to say: ‘Well, we 
have got to either buy the Bell or sell to 
the Bell.’ The Bell company said: ‘We 
have got to’ do something on this side.’ 
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They, of course, had the preponderance 
of funds for taking over large plants. 
So by consent and through the Depart- 
ment of Justice, for the next seven years 
we adjusted duplicate situations by 
changes of property; that is, in one city 
the Bell would take over an Independent 
plant, and in another city the Independent 
plant would take over the Bell. We did 
this on a broad scale, endeavoring to pre- 
serve the industry; and it worked out very 


ex- 


satisfactorily so far as we were concerned 
and so far as the Bell was concerned. 

But the Department of Justice was con- 
stantly protesting against the procedure 
and against their participation in it. They 
began to protest after we began to sub- 
mit isolated cases to them, one case after 
another, until finally in 1920, we came to 
Congress and asked them to pass what is 
known as the Willis act. 

This is a part of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act now, and is embodied in your 
bill, Mr. Chairman, which provides that 
if one telephone company desires to ac- 
telephone company, they 
shall submit the matter, if they desire a 
certificate of 
them a clear title, to the 
Commission. That 
procedure along the lines of 


quire another 


convenience so as to give 
Interstate Com- 
merce has been the 
which we 
have been working for about nine years. 

During that 
in that way practically all of the compe- 
titive situations. With 
trol, with the public reaction against dup- 
licate telephone plants in the cities, such 


period we have adjusted 


commission con- 


a program has been necessary; and also, 
back of all 


tions—the inability to finance a duplicate 


of course—which is transac- 
plant under adverse conditions. 

So we have proceeded with that and 
have had cooperation with the Bell. And 
I want to state that we have had full co- 
operation. We fought our fight out, and 
1914 we 


built up the industry and have protected 


since have worked along and 
the Independent properties.” 

“What is the status of this Kingsbury 
commitment now?” asked Senator Glenn. 
“It is still observed?” 

“IT might explain,” said Mr. MacKinnon, 
“that this stipulation with the Department 
of Justice was called the Kingsbury com- 
mitment because N. C. Kingsbury 
vice-president of the A. T. & T. 
signed the paper, and so we, throughout 
the industry, have always referred to it 
as the Kingsbury commitment. It 


Department of Justice stipulation. 


was 
and 


is the 

That 
Kingsbury commitment, so far as the ad- 
justment with regard to the Bell not buy- 
ing any competitive plants is concerned, 
was canceled by this enactment of the 
Willis act which provided a definite pro- 
cedure. 

“During this nine-year period in which 
we have been working these transactions 
out. we have had conferences with the 
3ell; and we have a 


working arrange- 


ment with them by which they do not 
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buy any property whatever without first 
notifying the association of their desire to 
do so.and their reasons for the transac- 
tion; and the association has opportunity 
to advise its member companies in the par- 
ticular territory affected and to preserve 
a general policy in the matter.” 

“Has there not evasion of 


been some 


that by having straw men going in’ and 
buying stock interests,” asked Senator 
Glenn. “I thought I had run across that 


in Wisccnsin rather noticeably.” 

“There has been some of that done,” re- 
plied Mr. MacKinnon. “Not very much, 
Senator. In the last two or three years we 
have felt obliged to protest against some 
acquisition of minority interests; but there 
has very little of that. In fact, 
those transacticns to which you refer, and 
with which | am familiar, up in Wiscon- 
sin, are practically the only ones over the 
country in which they have gone ahead 
on that basis.” 


been 


“That has been my observation; that it 
rather pronounced in that 
commented Senator Glenn. 


was state,” 
Companies Paying Dividends. 

“What percentage of the Independent 
companies are paying dividends,’ asked 
Senator Couzens. 

“Of 
as the larger companies, that report to the 
Interstate Commission, 
tically all of them,” said the witness. 

“There are’ some 7,000 that do not re- 
port to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, are there not?” questioned Chairman 


the companies which we classify 


Commerce prac- 


Couzens. > 

“The most of those do not pay any 
dividend,” answered Mr. MacKinnon. 
“Most of those are smaller companies 


which, in many instances, are owned by 
an individual or a partnership, and the in- 
dividual gets his return more in the form 
of a salary. He does not get any return; 
he considers that he has a job. He does 
not realize on his investment there. He 
does not expect to get a return on his in- 
vestment. Or you can put it the other 
He gets a return on his investment 
and does not get anything for his time. 
“The small company cannct be said to 
be a paying proposition. The percentage 
between operating expenses and gross re- 


Way: 


ceipts is too wide.” 

“What is experience as to the 
service of these companies—the ones that 
are paying no dividends,” asked Senator 
Couzens. 

“The 


ties,” 


your 


“Are they giving good service?” 
rural 
very good, and in 
others it is not so good, due to financial 
difficulties by reason of the fact that one 
of the difficulties of the man in the small 


service in some communi- 


he replied, “‘is 


community is that he is not getting revenue 
enough in to provide him with funds and 
he has to go to his local banker. He can- 
not go outside. That is one of the prob- 
lems of the business that we are con- 
fronted with—the problem of the small 
exchange.” 
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“So he cannot raise any rates, and he 
cannot give good service?” commented 
Chairman Couzens. 

“He has those two problems confronting 
him,” agreed Mr. MacKinnon. 

“Do you not understand it to be the 
policy of the Bell people that they do 
not care to go into small rural communi- 
ties and extend their system; that they do 
not regard that as a business which they 
want?” asked Senator Glenn. 

“It is a losing proposition to them, the 
same as it has always been to our com- 
panies,” stated Mr. MacKinnon. “There 
has been this tendency for a number of 
years, for the owner of the smaller plant 
to want to get out—he has reached the 
age where he wants to get out—and the 
problem in our group has been to take 
care of that sort of a proposition and to 
get somebody to take the operation of that 

















John H. Agee of Lincoln, Neb., General 
Manager, Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. and Director of National Association 
Told Committee How His Company Would 
Be Affected by Proposed New Federal 
Communications Commission. 


plant. But our larger companies generally 
refuse, because they say that if they take 
it over, it is a losing proposition. 

“In considering the provisions of Sen- 
ate bill No. 6, in which it is proposed 
to create a communications commission, 
the United States Independent Telephone 
Association desires to discuss the ques- 
tions involved from the practical view- 
point as opposed to the theoretical. The 
majority of the members of the associa- 
tion are in favor of regulation. But they 
raise the question as to how federal reg- 
ulation can be applied to the 7,000 sep- 
arately-owned and operated Independent 
companies. 

The only section of the proposed bill 
applying to telephone companies that dif- 
fers from the present interstate commerce 
commission law is section 38 (a) relative 
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to the regulation of all security issues 
of all telephone companies by the pro- 
posed commissicn. The association be- 
lieves such a requirement as applied to 
Independent companies impractical for ob- 
vious reasons. 


State and Federal Regulation. 

“Except for this section the proposed 
bill is the same as the present interstate 
commerce commission act, so that the real 
question is: How can the proposed com- 
mission function any differently or more 
effectually in regulating the rates and 
practices of operating telephone companies 
than the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has been regulating such rates and prac- 
tices ? 

As has been previously testified, 981% 
per cent of the business of the telephone 
companies is intrastate. If there is to be 
complete federal regulation, it will have 
to take in the intrastate business, other- 
wise regulation would be _ impossible. 
Therefore, it necessarily follows that the 
rates for all services are going to be gov- 
erned by the rates fixed for this 98% per 
cent. The state commissions nx the intra- 
state rates and under the proposed bill 
are to continue to do so. 

It follows, therefore, that if 
rates are to be controlled by state commis- 


intrastate 


sions, there can be no regulation of rates 
The exper- 
Commerce Com- 
out this conclusion. 


by the federal commission. 
ience of the Interstate 
mission has borne 

The lack of 
Interstate interstate rates 
has been due to the control of these rates 
The lack of 


complaint to the Interstate commission in 


active regulation by the 
Commission of 


by the state commissions. 


regard to rates is because the public has 
recognized that the regulating body, and 
hence the body to whom to complain, is 
the state commission. 

To the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has remained the active function of pro- 
viding a uniform system of 
which will be of to the 
commissions in exercising their 
function of regulation. That the 
have viewed this as a desirable activity on 
the part of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission is evidenced by the fact that prac- 
tically all of the states have adopted In- 


accounts 
assistance state 
active 


states 


terstate Commerce Commission account- 
ing regulation and report forms. 
The Interstate commission has_ been 


looked to to standardize accounting prac- 
tices, and standardized accounting 
tices are essential to efficient regulation 


prac- 


In my opinion any body that can prescribe 
the accounting practices for any industry 
and see that they are complied with has 
the main means of regulating that indus- 
try. 

What more can any federal 
sion accomplish than the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has accomplished, vu 
less this new commission shall take from 
the states all their powers and itself ta! 
up the almost superhuman task of reg 


commis 
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lating all the rates of all the telephone 
companies ? 

As to the union of telephone, telegraph 
and radio proposed, the association de- 
sires to say that its members prefer to 
remain hitched up with the railroad or- 
ganizations than to be driven into the 
same corral with the kicking and biting 
herd that is known as the radio industry, 
which is involved in a patent battle and 
which has not yet arrived at a _ point 
where any sort of regulation can be ap- 
plied. 

The association asks that until the radio 
industry becomes stabilized, the telephone 
industry, which has been stabilized for 
years, be not hampered and confused by 
such a relationship as is proposed.” 

Mr. MacKinnon told the committee, re- 
ferring to testimony of President Gifford 
of the A. T. & T. Co., which said that 
only 1% per cent of the telephone busi- 
ness is interstate, that this figure is cor- 
rect with reference to number of 
but on a basis of revenue, interstate calls 
amount to 9.9 per cent of the total. 

“Do you think that on the whole,” said 
Senator Glenn, ‘ 


calls, 


‘since this Kingsbury com- 
mitment, the Independent companies have 
maintained their proportion of the busi- 
with the greater 
growth which is attributable to the great- 
er growth of the cities in which the Bell 
people have their stations? Except for 
that disparity in growth, do you think 
that the proportion has been maintained? 
How that as a 


ness exception of the 


have 
whole?” 

“Since the enactment of the Willis act, 
in 1921,” said Mr. MacKinnon, “we have 
turned over to the Bell companies—in such 
situations as St. Louisville, Ky., 
and in Ohio and in large centers where 
there were competitive interests—about 
500,000 stations in competitive points.” 

“How many have they turned over to 
you?” asked Senator Glenn. 

“They have turned over to us about 
50,000 stations,” was the reply. 


you come out on 


Louis, 


“About 10 for 1?” figured Senator 
Glenn. 
“Yes. When you consider the condi- 


tions under which those Independent com- 
panies were operating, it was inevitable,” 
said Mr. MacKinnon. 

“But to show you the other picture, dur- 
ing the nine-year period we have found it 
necessary to turn over to them only about 
25,000 non-competitive stations. The result 
has been that notwithstanding our loss of 
500,000 stations which we had nine years 
«20, due to elimination of duplication, we 

ive grown that much during that period 
i) non-competitive points, so that now at 
the practical conclusion of eliminating 

mpetition we have the same number of 
itions we had. We have held our own 

“You have as many as you had,” stated 

nator Glenn, “but you have not main- 
t. ined proportion. Whatever 
t' ere has been has been yours.” 


” 


your loss 
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“We have maintained the integrity of the 
group,” stated Mr. MacKinnon, “and we 
are in much better shape than we were, 
because we have eliminated those sore 
spots which had to have major operations 
performed.” 

Iowa Conditions Pictured. 

Charles C. Deering, of Des Moinees, 
Iowa, secretary-treasurer, United States 
Independent Telephone Association, and 

















Henry A. Barnhart, Rochester, Ind., Presi- 

dent of Indiana Telephone Association, in 

His Statement to Senate Committee, Gave 

Five Excellent Reasons for Opposing Cre- 

ation of Federal Communications Com- 
mission. 


secretary of the Iowa Independent Tele- 
phone Association, followed Mr. MacKin- 
non on the witness stand. 

He told the committee that 500 Inde- 
pendent telephone companies in Iowa op- 
erate about 746 exchanges and approxi- 
mately 291,000 telephones. Some of the 
companies are commercial companies— 
that is, operated for a profit—and some 
are mutual organizations—that is, not op- 
erated for a profit. 


Many thousands of the telephones of 


“serv- 
ice stations”’—that is, farmers own the tele- 
phones, pole lines and wires up to the city 
limits and there connect with the exchange 
company, paying an annual fee for switch- 
ing service. 

Mr. Deering said that almost without 
exception the Iowa Independent companies 
have connection with the toll lines of the 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. and 
through it, with the interstate lines of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
Some of Independent ccmpanies 
have toll lines of their own. All of them 
do have some interstate business. Under 
the terms of the proposed communications 
bill, these companies would be subject to 
some regulation at the hands of this new 
commission. 


these latter companies are termed 


these 
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The companies are opposed to the 
passage of this bill, Mr. Deering declared, 
fearing it would result in a much greater 
measure of federal regulation than they 
have had in the past. 

Asked by Senator Dill “Why?” the wit 
ness replied that while the proposed new 
commission 


would have no greater pow- 


ers over the telephone companies than 
the Interstate Commerce Commission now 
has, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 


sion’s routine and regulations are all set 
up. “We are familiar with them,” he 
said, “And have operating 
them for a long time.” 


been under 
Uniform Accounting a Benefit. 

“Certainly one worth while and impor- 
tant thing that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has done,” he continued, “has 
been to establish uniform accounting for 
the telephone companies. 
fact, the 
that commission 


accounting system. 


As a matter of 
commission 
shall 
Without an account- 
ing system prescribed by a central author 
ity, we probably would have had 40 or 
mcre accounting systems in the country in 
the various We fear the 
commission might show unusual activity 


state laws provide 


ach establish an 


states. new 


in the exercise of its new powers.” 


Senator Brookhart asked Mr. Deering 
if the mutual telephone companies are 
not able to furnish good service at low 
rates. 


The witness replied that inherently there 


was no reason why mutual companies 
could not furnish good service but they 
seldom did, because of the fact that 


“What is everybody’s business is nobody’s 
business.” He that lack 
essential to good 


declared they 


management, which is 
telephone service. 

Senator Brookhart commented that the 
mutual companies probably could not af- 
ford to pay for good management. 

John H. Agee, of Lincoln, Neb., a direc- 
tor of the United States Independent Tel- 
ephone Association and general manager 
of the Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
was the next witness. He made a 
ment relative to the number of exchanges, 


state- 


telephones and territory in which his com- 
pany operates, and he told how the com- 
pany’s occupancy of the territory resulted 
from a division of with the 
Bell Approxi- 
mately one-third of the Lincoln company’s 


territory 


Northwestern company. 


revenues are from its toll business, and 
about one-fifth of it arises and comes 
from interstate business. 


Sees New Burdens on Subscribers. 
“Tf the 
sion or the proposed communications com 


Interstate Commerce Commis 
mission should undertake to say exactly 


what rates should be on an _ intrastate 
basis and they use as their basis, which 
I assume they would have to, the value of 
property devoted to that service, and as- 


suming that it would reduce our revenues 


$50,000 a year, it would merely place that 
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additional burden upon our own sub- 
scribers,’ Mr. Agee declared. 
“Isn't that where it belongs?” 


tor Glenn inquired. 


Sena- 


“I’m not prepared to say that that is not 
where it belongs, but that is not where 
the people want it,” Mr. Agee replied. 

Mr. Agee was questioned by several of 
the senators relative to division of tolls 
received from calls from the Lincoln com- 
pany’s lines to lines of the A. T. & T. Co. 
and the Northwestern Bell company, and 
the contract provisions for settlement. He 
stated that there had been no difficulty. 

Asked if the Bell company had any in- 
terest in the Lincoln Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., Mr. Agee related how the 
division of territory in Nebraska resulted 
in the Bell taking non-participating, non- 
voting preferred stock for the balance due 
on the deal. This preferred stock, callable 
at par, has been taken up by the Lincoln 
company at par during the years since the 
division in 1912 and distributed by it in 
the territory. 

Barnhart’s Statement. 

Due to sudden illness, Henry A. Barn- 
hart, of Rochester, Ind., president of the 
Indiana Telephone Association and presi- 
dent of the Rochester Telephone Co., 
was unable to appear before the committee 
on February 4, and this prepared statement 
was presented by President F. B. Mac- 
Kinnon of the United States Independent 
Telephone Association. 
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Mr. Barnhart, in his statement to the 
committee, opposed the proposed commu- 
nications commission on the grounds that 
it would have an unfavorable effect on the 
smaller telephone companies and on the 
telephone-using public. His five reasons 
for opposing the commission, the state- 
ment said, are: 

“First: The proposition of the bill for 
the government to take control of cor- 
porations, of companies, or individually 
owned property, doing an interstate busi- 
ness would entail endless confusion and 
hardship by reason of the questionable 
line of demarcation between intrastate and 
interstate business when handled by com- 
panies owning no interstate lines but or- 
iginating messages and transmitting them, 
in part or in whole, into interstate rout- 
ings. 

Necessary Appraisal Prohibitive. 

“Second: The provision of the bill that 
the government have valuation control 
of all telephone companies doing inter- 
state business would immediately involve 
physical appraisal of practically all tele- 
phone property in the 48 states in the 
Union, an undertaking so vast and so 
expensive as to be seemingly prohibitive. 
At least, it would require a long period 
of time and a probable delay in justice 
to either telephone owner or patron which 
would be, as a whole, an imposition of in- 
calculable proportions. 

“Third: Considering the fact that 46 
of the 48 states of the Union have com- 
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missions controlling public utilities at 
home where interested parties can hear 
and be heard, at little inconvenience or 
expense, there is neither occasion nor 
consistent demand to centralize control 
in Washington where action might be dila 
tory and remote from vital interests. 

“Fourth: If valuation authority is 
vested in a government commission at 
Washington, rate-making authority must 
be vested there also, as valuation and 
rate making are inseparable. 

Distrust Predicted. 

“Fifth: And, finally, if there has ever 
been any demand in Indiana by public 
or utilities to remove jurisdiction of lo- 
cal interests from home state and home 
communities and take it 700 miles away, 
to a Washington tribunal of long-term 
commissioners, with more or less qualifi- 
cations, I surely have never heard of it. 

Keeping the people’s business as near to 
them as efficiency makes possible is the 
surest safeguard to vested rights and re- 
gard for authority; and the farther it is 
removed from them, the greater will be 
distrust, dissatisfaction and resentment 
relative to the proceeding. 

You can never make a people contented 
with their government by taking from 
them what they fairly consider home in- 
terest jurisdiction and vesting it in remote 
control, commonly called centralized gov- 
ernment.” 

The statement said that Indiana has 783 

(Please turn to page 35) 
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tasks in the telephone field. 
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Announcement 
“Telephony’s” Annual Prize Article Contest 


Telephone people are more interested than ever before in their work and in making telephone serv- 
ice more and more satisfactory and really indispensable to the public. 
be told by the men and women engaged in the work. 
prize article contest offers special incentive to the many telephone workers to write 
articles concerning the practical phases of their work which may help others better to perform their daily 


Many interesting, instructive, informative articles concerning plant, traffic, commercial and execu 
tive phases of the industry, have been published in “Telephony” in the past few years, but telephone work 
is ever-changing, and interesting discussions are always heard whenever telephone people gather together. 

What would you talk about when meeting another engaged in your particular branch of work? 
Write down your thoughts, and submit them in “Telephony’s” prize contest. The prizes are: 


Articles Articles Articles Articles 
First prize ....... $75.00 First prize ....... $75.00 First prize ....... $75.00 First prize ....... $75.00 
Second prize ..... 45.00 Second prize ..... 45.00 Second prize ..... 45.00 Second prize ..... 45.00 
Third prize ....... 30.00 Third prize ....... 30.00 Third prize ....... 30.00 Third prize ....... 30.00 


Articles submitted should be typewritten, on one side of sheet only, and double spaced. Photographs, 
pencil sketches or diagrams help to illustrate articles and make them more interesting. About 1,800 to 
3,600 words are usually sufficient to tell the essential points and details of a story. 


Articles which do not take prizes will be considered for publication in “Telephony” at the regular 
More than one article may be submitted by a writer. 
Contest closes March 24, 1930, and is open to telephone people only. 


How this is being done can only 
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Electric Speaking Telephone Precursors 


Early Devices for Providing Artificial Aid in Speaking and Hearing Described in 
First Part of Chapter II of ‘“Telephone Theory and Practice’’, the Forthcoming 
New Book, Sections of Which Are Given Advance Publication in ‘“Telephony”’ 


The word telephone is derived from two 
Greek words, Tae, meaning afar, and 
éwyn, meaning either voice or sound. It 
is of interest to observe that the true der- 
ivation of the word does not necessarily 
carry into its meaning thé idea of voice 
transmission. Sound transmission satisfies 
the etymological requirements nearly as 
well, and in fact it was with this meaning 
that the word telephone was first used. 


The word is considerably older than the 
electric speaking telephone, to which it is 
now almost exclusively applied. As will be 
shown, its earliest use was in connection 
with devices which had for their purpose 
the transmission of sounds other than 
those of speech. 


When the speaking telephone did appear, 
it was at first commonly referred to as 
the “speaking telegraph,” a misnomer of 
course, but one naturally arising out of the 
fact that the electric telegraph had not, at 
that time, ceased to occupy the popular 
mind as a modern miracle. It is well to 
hold in mind these distinctions in termi- 
nology in briefly reviewing early develop- 
ments in the art of sound transmission. 

The need of increasing the range of 
voice transmission must be nearly as old 
as man’s use of the voice for communica- 
tion. Even today, when we shout to a per- 
son beyond our voice range we feel this 
need, and primitive man, without any 
artificial aids, must have felt it more 
keenly. The Greeks tried to meet the need 
when, before the walls of Troy, they em- 
ployed Stentor, “whose cry was as loud 
as the cry of fifty other men.” 


But: all such efforts involved only the 
straining of man’s natural powers to their 
utmost. What was needed was artificial 
aid to accomplish the magic of distant 
speech transmission. 

It seems natural that very early devices 
for providing artificial aid in speaking and 
hearing at a distance should have been ‘in 
the nature of what we now call “speaking- 
trumpets” and “ear-trumpets”; instru- 
nients which serve either to direct the 
‘ice toward the hearer more effectively, 
or to concentrate the sound into the lis- 
ener’s ear. 

Devices of this nature, although they 
ive been reinvented in modern times, 
probably date far back into antiquity. In- 
ced, it is difficult to believe that primitive 
in did not shout through his hands 
f.rmed into a sort of trumpet, as we do 
today when we wish to send our voice to 
a distance beyond its natural range; or 


- 
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By Kempster B. Miller 


that he did not cup his hand to his ear, 
as we do today in an effort to increase the 
acuity of our hearing. 

In his book on the history of inventions’, 
Johann Beckmann (1739-1811) who has 
been referred to as the “founder of scien- 
tific technology,” gives a chapter on speak- 
ing trumpets. This gives an early refer- 
ence to “monstrous trumpets of the ancient 
Chinese, a kind of speaking-trumpets, or 
instruments by which words could not only 
be heard at the greatest distance possib'e, 
but could also be understood.” 


Beckmann, however, evidently did t 
place much reliance on these very ancie: t 
references, for immediately after this ref- 
erence to the ancient Chinese instruments, 
he states: “This invention belongs to the 
17th century, though some think that 
traces of it are to be found among the 
ancient Grecians.” 

What we now know as an ear-trumpet 
was evidently exhibited at the Royal So- 
ciety in London in 1668, under the name 
“otacousticon.” It was referred to by that 
most versatile of diarists, Samuel Pepys, 
in his entry of April 2, 1668, as follows: 

“T did try the use of the Otacousticon, 
which was only a great glass bottle broke 
at the bottom, putting the neck to my ear, 
and there I did plainly hear the dancing 
of the oars of the boats in the Thames to 
Arundel Gallery window, which, without 
it, I could not in the least do.” 


The speaking-trumpet, as distinguished 
from the ear-trumpet, came into promi- 
nence in about 1670, two year later. A 
controversy arose between rival claimants 
for the honor of its invention, in the course 
of which some one characterized it as a 
“new nicknamed old invention.” This 
characterization was probably not inapt, 
particularly insofar as it related to the 
“nickname,” for, in 1671, in a treatise on 
the invention, one of the claimants called 
it the “Tuba Stentoro-Phonica.” 





1Tliad. 


aA History of Inventions, Discoveries 
and Origins,’’ by Johann Beckmann, 1780- 
1805. Translated from the German by Wil- 
liam Johnston and published by Geo. Bell 
& Sons, London, 1884. 

For this and many other references, see 
introductory chapter of “The Telephone 
and Telephone Exchanges,” by J. E. Kings— 
de Longmans, Green & Co., London. 

*The Diary of Samuel Pepys. 

‘Kingsbury, ibid. 


SCentury Dictionary, 
‘“‘Megaphone.”’ 


6“Edison: His Life and Inventions,’’ by 


New York. See 


—_ and Martin. Harper & Brothers, 
1 
7Kingsbury, ibid. Also “Year Book of 


Facts in Scence and Art,’’ 
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1855, p. 55. 


According to this account, the largest 
one that he had employed at that time 
was 5 it. 6 ins. long with a diameter of 
21 ins. at the large end and 2 ins. at the 
small end. Of the trial he writes: “when 
by ,His Majesty’s special command it was 
tried at Deal Castle by the Governor there- 
of, the voice was palinly heard off at sea 
as far as the King’s Ships usually ride, 
which is between two and three miles, at 
a time when the wind blew from the 
shore.” 

It is interesting to note, in connection 
with this age-long development of the 
speaking- and ear-trumpet idea, that the 
“megaphone” as a device for aiding in 
hearing has, in our own times, been at- 
tributed to Edison.’ What Edison did was 
to bring his genius to bear on the crudely 
worked-out devices of ancient times. His 
own biographers® thus set forth his work 
in this line: 

“The modern megaphone, now used uni- 
versally in making announcements to large 
crowds, particularly at sporting events, 
is due also to this period as a perfection 
by Edison of many antecedent devices 
going back, perhaps, much further than 
the legendary funnels through which Alex- 
ander the Great is said to have sent com- 
mands to his outlying forces. 


“The improved Edison megaphone for 
long-distance work comprised two horns 
of wood or metal about six feet long, 
tapering from a diameter of 2 ft. 6 ins. at 
the mouth to a small aperture provided 
with ear tubes. These converging horns 
or funnels, with a large speaking-trumpet 
in between them, are mounted on a tripod, 
and the megaphone is complete. Conver- 
sation can be carried on with this mega- 
phone at a distance of over two miles, as 
with a ship or a balloon.” 


Regardless of what may have been the 
differences in form between the single 
straight-sided horn, which we now call the 
megaphone, and the “Tuba _ Stentoro- 
Phonica” or other speaking-trumpets of 
ancient times, it is probable that this three- 
horn combination of Edison represents the 
culmination of achievement in the speaking- 
and ear-trumpet line, up to that time. 


As a modification of the speaking- 
trumpet idea, one Captain John Taylor’ 
in 1845 invented an instrument “for con- 
veying signals during foggy weather by 
sounds produced by means of compressed 
air forced through trumpets.” No thought 
of transmitting speech was involved in this 

(Continued on page 24) 
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THE NEOPHONE 


The illustration shows the Neophone as a pedestal for 
use with a separate Bell Set. It can also be supplied combined 
with a Bell Set. One type can easily be converted into the other. 
It is available in Black or Ivory and can be supplied in other 


colours if required. 


Representation Abroad:—Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane (Queensland), Adelaide (Sth. Au%ffucas 








Elizabeth, Durban, Winnipeg, Auckland, Wellington, Calcutia, Bom, Ri 


Buenos Aires, etc. 
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Modern lelephone Circuits 


are ‘arranged to transmit all frequencies between 300 and 2,000 cycles per 
second. Recent investigations have shown that even these limits are not wide 
enough to secure the best possible articulation and proposals are now under 
consideration to design future circuits to transmit frequencies as high as 2,400 
cycles with no greater attenuation than the lower frequencies. Seeing that the 
main frequencies making: up many consonants such as M, N, L, S, F, etc., 
lie between 2,000 and 4,000 cycles per second, a further extension of the upper 
limit would be beneficial. 


PREVIOUS TO THE INTRODUCTION OF THE ‘* NEOPHONE ”’ 
THIS ADVANCE WAS NEGATIVED BY THE LIMITATIONS OF 
THE TRANSMITTER. 





HESE curves 

show the fre- ‘* 

quency characteristics 
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trode transmitter used 
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compared with that of °’ 
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transmitter in com- 04 
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with modern trans- 
mission practice, and even providing for future advance. The vast difference 


in sensitiveness is also shown by the two graphs which are drawn to the same 


scale. 
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(Continued from page 21) 
instrument, which merely produced power- 
ful sounds, derived from blasts of com- 
pressed air. Nevertheless, it was called 
“The Telephone,” which is one of the very 
early uses, though not the first, of this 
word. 

Another line of effort to extend the dis- 
tance over which sounds could be sent, by 
direct transmission through air, was by 
means of what we now call the speaking 
tube. This also is of ancient origin. Beck- 
mann gives the following translation of a 
passage from della Porta, presumably from 
his “Magia naturalis’ published in or 
prior to 1589. 


“To communicate 
friends by means of a tube. 


anything to one’s 
This can be 
done by a tube of earthenware, though one 
of lead is better ...; for whatever you 
speak at the one end the words issue per- 
fect and entire as from the mouth of the 
speakers and are conveyed to the ears of 
the other, which in my opinion may be 
done for some miles. ... We tried it for 
a distance of two hundred paces, not hav- 
ing conveniences for a greater, and the 
words were heard as clearly and distinctly 
as if they had come from the mouth of the 
speaker.” 

In 1851, there was exhibited at the Lon- 
don Exhibition, a speaking tube under the 
name of “telekouphonon.” The same 
manufacturer also exhibited at that time 
what is thought to be a speaking trumpet, 
which he called the “Gutta Percha Tele- 
phone.” The word telephone does _ not 
seem to have been applied to speaking 
tubes in English, but there are at least 
two cases, in 1869 and 1871, where it was 
applied to ordinary speaking tubes in the 
German language.’ 

All of the foregoing devices, whether 
speaking-trumpets, ear-trumpets, or speak- 
ing-tubes, worked on the principle of the 
direct transmission of sound through air. 
Another line of effort, perhaps not as 
fruitful in bearing useful results, but dis- 
tinctly a part of the quest for increased 
distance of sound transmission, was con- 
cerned with those devices which employed 
some solid medium rather than air as the 
vehicle for the transmission of the sound 
waves. A 

It has long been a matter of common 
knowledge that a light scratching or tap- 
ping on one end of a beam of wood may 
be distinctly heard by a person whose ear 
is pressed against the other end. Also, in 
modern times, that by placing one’s ear 
against the rail of a railroad track, the 
sound of an approaching train may be 
heard at a greater distance through the 
rail than through air—and that the sound 
travels faster through the rail than through 
air. Beckmann says that knowledge of 
the transmission through a beam of wood 
“was known as far back as Pliny’s time.” 
(A. D. 23-79.) 

Dr. Robert Hooke, an 


English  phil- 
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osopher of astounding versatility, in the 
preface of the first edition of his “Micro- 
graphia,” published in 1665,” makes the 
following quaint statement concerning the 
propagation of sound waves through bodies 
other than air, and particularly through a 
wire: 


“The next care to be taken, in respect 
of the Senses, is a supplying of their 
infirmities with Instruments, and as it 
were, the adding of artificial Organs 
to the natural; this in one of them has 
been of late years accomplisht with 
prodigious benefit to all sorts of useful 
knowledge, by the inventing of Optical 
Glasses. . 

And as Glasses have highly promoted 
our seeing, so ’tis not improbable, but 
that there may be found many Mechan- 
ical Inventions to improve our other 
Senses, of hearing, smelling, tasting, 
touching. ’Tis not impossible to hear a 
whisper a furlong’s distance, it having 
been already done; and perhaps the 
nature of the thing would not make it 

















more impossible, though that furlong 
should be ten times multiply’d. And 
though some famous Authors have 


affirm’d it impossible to hear through 
the thinnest plate of Muscovy-glass; 
yet 1 know a way by which ’tis easie 
enough to hear one speak through a 
wall a yard thick. It has not yet been 
thoroughly examin’d how far Otocous- 
ticons may be improv’d, nor what other 
wayes there may be of quickening our 
hearing, or conveying sound through 
other bodies than the Air; for that that 
is not the only medium I can assure 
the Reader, that I have, by the help of a 
distended wire, propagated the sound to 
a very considerable distance in an 
instant. or with as seemingly quick a 
motion as that of light, at least incom- 
parably swifter than that, which at the 
same time was propagated through the 
Air; and this not only in a straight line, 
or direct, but in one bended in many 
angles.” 














The spelling, punctuation, and under- 
score in this are given exactly as they 
appear in the original. This is probably 
the first suggestion of sound transmission 
through a wire. It is also perhaps the 
earliest recorded observation of the fact 
that sound travels through a solid faster 
than it does through air. But, so far as 
the writer has been able to learn, Hooke 


Ye naturalis, della Porta, Lib. XVI 
ec 12. 

*Kingsbury, ibid. 

Also the entire preface to ‘‘Micro- 
graphia” is reprinted in the ‘‘Posthumous 
Works of Robert Hooke.’’ London, 1705. 


“uEncyclopedia Britannica, Article on 


‘“Wheatstone’s’ Bridge.”’ Also Wheat- 
stone’s Scientific Papers. 

%Kingsbury, ibid, p. 13. 

%’Wheatstone’s Scientific Papers. 

%4New Experiments on Sound. Wheat-— 


stone in Thomson’s Annals of Philosophy. 
Also for suspended type: Encyclopedia 
Britannica. 


Article on Charles Wheatstone. 
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did not describe the “Otacousticon” nor 
did he give any information about the kind 
of instruments, if any, he used at the two 
ends of his “distended wire.” More will 
be said of this later. 

In about 1821, Charles Wheatstone, an 
English physicist, a man of great ingenuity 
and learning, and later of large scientific 
achievement, took up the work of sound 
transmission through solids. Wheatstone 
began his career as a musical instrument 
maker, and through this practical work, 
supplemented by ingenious and persistent 
experimentation, became well versed in 
acoustics. Later he turned his attention to 
electricity. 


The problem of the electrical transmis- 
sion of intelligence became strong in his 
mind, and he was subsequently knighted 
for his work on the electric telegraph. He 
is perhaps best known among American 
telephone workers by association with the 
Wheatstone bridge, an instrument which, 


. by the way, he did not invent,” although 


it almost universally bears his name. 


As Kingsbury points out”, Wheatstone, 
of all men who preceded Bell, was proba- 
bly the man best fitted to have invented 
the electric speaking telephone. He had 
both acoustical and electrical knowledge, a 
rare combination. He also had an ingeni- 
ous mind and a strong urge toward the 
transmission of intelligence. Moreover, he 
was well equipped for experimental and 
development work. 


Apparently, however, the electrical 
transmission of speech did not occur to 
him and, while he did dream of its me- 
chanical transmission, he could not rid him- 
self of the idea that speech transmission 
(as distinguished from sound transmission ) 
would necessarily involve vastly compli- 
cared mechanisms. As it was, his actual 
achievements in sound transmission through 
solids went no further than that from 
room to room. 

In Wheatstone’s earliest experiments, he 
observed that the sound vibrations of a 
tuning fork could be transmitted to a 
sounding board through a glass rod five 
feet long. Later, he transmitted “through 
rods of much greater lengths and of very 
considerable thickness, the sounds of all 
musical instruments dependent on _ the 
vibrations of solid bodies, and of many de- 
scriptions of wind instruments.’”” 

This line of experimentation led him to 
the production, in about 1821, of what he 
called “the enchanted lyre.”* This con 
sisted of a sounding box fantastically 
fashioned to resemble a musical instrument 
of classic shape. It was connected by * 
wooden rod with a piano located in anothe: 
room, out of sight and hearing. In othe: 
cases the lyre was suspended by a wir 
from a piano located in a room above. 

However connected, the sound vibratiot 
set up by the piano were transmitted t 
the lyre through the solid material of th: 
rod or wire. This caused the lyre to giv’ 
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forth music as if originating within itself, 
much to the wonderment of the audience. 

It has been commonly supposed that 
Wheatstone called his enchanted lyre “the 
telephone” as early as 1821, and that this 
was the earliest use of that word. Accord- 
ing to Kingsbury” this is probably an error, 
for the word “telephone” cannot be found 
in the writings of Wheatstone nor in any 
of his contemporaries until about 20 years 
later. 

Wheatstone, in 1840, became involved 
in a controversy with his former partner, 
Cooke, concerning their respective claims 
as inventors of the electric telegraph. The 
matter was submitted to arbitration, and 
in the settlement of this, on November 16 
of that year, the word “telephone” if fre- 
quently used. So far as can be learned, 
this was its first use.* 

All of the later uses of the word “tele- 
phone” in connection with Wheatstone’s 
work had reference to devices which 
transmitted sound mechanically. They re- 
ferred in the main to sound transmission 
as distinguished 
sion. 


from speech transmis- 
He did, however, have some appre- 
ciation of the importance of speech trans- 
mission as well as of the difficulties of its 
accomplishment, as the following quota- 
tion from his paper “On the Transmission 
of Musical Sounds through Solid Linear 
Conductors and on their Subsequent Re- 
ciprocation” will show.” 

“The transmission to distant places, and 
the multiplication of musical performances, 
are objects of far less importance than the 
conveyance of the articulations of speech. 
I have found by experiment that all these 
articulations, as well as the musical in- 
flexions of the voice, may be perfectly. 
though feebly, transmitted to any of the 
previously described reciprocating instru- 
ments by connecting the conductor, either 
immediately with some part of the neck or 
head contiguous to the larynx, or with the 
sounding board to which the mouth of the 
speaker or singer is closely applied. 

“The almost hopeless difficulty of com- 
municating sounds produced in air with 
sufficient intensity to solid bodies might in- 
duce us to despair of further success; but 
could articulations similar to those enounced 
by the human organs of speech be pro- 
duced immediately in solid bodies, their 
transmission might be effected with any 
required degree of intensity. 

“Some recent investigations lead us to 
hope that we are not far from effecting 


“Kingsbury, ibid p. 9. 

*Since sending this to my publishers for 
Printing I have noticed in Frederick L. 
Rhodes’ excellent work, “Beginnings of 
Telephony,” just brought out by Harper 
& Brothers, that the word is of much older 
orisin. It is to be found in a very small 
and rare book by G. Huth, Berlin, 1796, 
located in the city library of Hamburg. 
This, in naming a plan of relaying spoken 
Messages by speaking trumpets, says: 
What could be more appropriate here than 
the word derived from the Greek: Tele— 
phone or Fernsprecher?” (‘‘Telephon, oder 
Fernsprecher’’) K. B. M 
“Journal of the Royal Institution. 1831 
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these desiderata; and if all the articula- 
tions were once thus obtained, the con- 
struction of a machine for the arrangement 
of them into syllables, words and sentences 
would demand no knowledge beyond that 
we already possess.” 

Apparently, therefore, he did succeed to 
the extent of feebly transmitting articulate 
speech mechanically; but his reference to 
the “almost hopeless difficulty” of com- 
municating the sound vibrations in air to 
solid bodies led him not to overlook, but 
to abandon, the simple course of speaking 
directly against a diaphragm. Instead, he 
proposed the astoundingly difficult course 
of producing sounds similar to those of 
human speech “immediately in solid bodies” 
in order that their transmission might be 
effected with sufficient intensity. 

Evidently, he proposed to simulate articu- 
late speech by some sort of a machine that 
would, in itself, originate the various 
sounds of speech, and having done this, 
to construct a machine that would break 
up and arrange these sounds into syllables, 


25 
words and sentences. What he proposed 
was a machine that would originate speech, 
not one that would reproduce it as the 
phonograph does. 
Wheatstone nor 
shown 


Needless to say, neither 
else has ever 
that could 
originate more than a few speech sounds 
could be constructed. 

(To Be Continued.) 


anyone 


how such a machine 


Telephone Exchanges and Connec- 
tions in Chekiang (China). 

Chekaing will soon be covered with a 
network of telephones, says the December 
issue of The China Journal, Shanghai, if 
the program of the Provincial Long Dis- 
tance Telephone Bureau is carried out in 
cities in the 
province and a number of districts will be 


its entirety. Twenty-seven 
connected up under a scheme which was 
put into operation last May, and 
has progressed to such an 


which 
extent that 
already 18 of the cities have been linked 
by this means. From Hangchow five main 


lines will radiate to the various districts. 





favorite music. 


of her talent. She plays by ear. 


one note from another.” 


| Eleanor May was coaxed to perform. 
| her refusal—but no such luck. 


store, etc. 


his own affairs. 


methods are very distasteful. 


service, he now protests against it. 
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AMATEURS 


By Miss Anne Barnes, 
Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone Association, 
Des Moines, lowa 


Years ago we were often annoyed when we visited homes where a child, 
coaxed by its fond parents to entertain us at the piano, butchered some of our | 


“You must hear Eleanor May play on the piano. 
She has never taken a lesson 
(All this by the way of preparing us for something 
unusual, which it was when we could not prevent her from playing.) 
How we hoped she would hold out in 
And it was as hard for her adoring mother to 
get her away from the piano as it was to get her up to it. 
The ranks of the self-trained employe are growing thinner. 

well, especially in the telephone business. 
Fifty or 75 years ago man’s field was his grocery, meat market, clothing 
He dug his own wells and made his own light. 
| the four-footed route and was not dependent on his neighbors in regulating 
But as time has gone on, he has come to depend more and 
more upon others to do those things which he formerly did for himself. He 
| is growing more particular every day as to how he is served. 
Where he 
The public is our customer whether we 
are serving it in a one-street town or in a city. 

A night train ride shows us how closely human interests are knitted 


The black blot of night outside our window does not attract our attention. 
But when we begin to see lighted windows twinkling in the distance grow 
thicker and thicker, we know we are approaching a town or city. 
begins to be a stir on the train; people get ready to get off, and on the plat- 
form they collect their baggage to get on the train. 

When we consider humanity with its seemingly unrelated affairs, milling 
here and there at every station, I believe we realize more clearly how necessary 
it is for folks tending switch in all public utilities to be thoroughly responsible 


We live in no soft and easy days—we would not want to. If we are 
content with things soft and easy, we have no reason to believe the public is. 
| Morat: Amateur service is like a hank of yarn that is continually run- 
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Here and There in Telephone Work 





The Magneto Exchange Repair- 
man; Switchboard Trouble (Ctd.). 
By Joun A. BRACKEN. 

Supervision on a _ pair of magneto 
switchboard cords is usually accomplished 
and controlled by the action of a clearing- 
out drop—also called ring-off drop—con- 
nected across the cord pair. With cord 
and plugs connected to the line jacks, upon 
completion of a subscriber’s conversation 
a short turn of the telephone set magneto 
crank at either station will cause the clear- 
ing-out drop shutter to fall and attract the 
operator’s attention, thus notifying her that 
the connection is no longer required and 
’ to disconnect. 

In cases where the operator fails to re- 
ceive this disconnect signal, look for (1) 
an open or short-circuited drop winding; 
(2) loose connection or wire broken off at 
the drop terminal; (3) loose connections, 
or opens, or short-circuit in, wiring; (4) 
drop shutter or armature out of adjust- 
ment. 

When a drop, either line or clearing- 
out, fails to operate properly, it should be 
borne in mind that the drop must have 
been in nearly the correct adjustment at 
the time it failed, and possibly was in cor- 
rect adjustment, but failed because of some 
developed fault, such as corrosion or an in- 
herent trouble, such as a burred edge on 
the armature. Therefore, before changing 
the adjustment of a drop, it should be 
thoroughly inspected, and any visible im- 
proper condition corrected. 

A simple test for “no disconnect signal 
on the cord circuit” is to insert the plug 


of the cord circuit affected into a line jack. 
Connect a magneto test set to the corre- 
sponding line at the distributing frame and 
see if the drop can be operated. If not, 
apply either the buzzer set or the receiver 
and battery in the series method of test- 
ing, to locate the trouble. 

In cases where all subscribers on a line 
are unable to signal the operator on ac- 
count of trouble in the switchboard line 
drop, a clearing out-drop can be easily 
substituted as a temporary signal by con- 
necting one end of a cord circuit with the 
line—that is, inserting one plug of any 
idle cord pair into the line jack of the 
line in trouble—and leaving the connec- 
tion up until the defective line drop has 
been either repaired or replaced with a 
new one. 

If the operator reports that the night- 
alarm bell rings continuously, look for 
the night-alarm springs at a drop being 
permanently in contact. If necessary, dis- 
connect each line drop bank night-alarm 
terminal one by one until the trouble has 
been located in a certain bank or section 
of drops. 

If the night alarm bell doesn’t ring, the 
trouble may be due to a run-down battery, 
bell out of adjustment, poor night-alarm 
contacts on drops, broken wire, discon- 
nections, the night-alarm switchboard 
contacts dirty or 


about all telephone apparatus electrical con- 
nections is that they must be clean and free 
from corrosion, moisture, greases or for- 
eign matter of any kind that may serve to 
partially conduct the electric current and 
thus produce a short-circuit, crosses, or 
ground; and that they must be tight, so 
that perfect contact between the conducting 
surfaces will be continuously maintained. 
Inspect connections, tightening where any 
tendency to looseness is observed, and 
scraping and polishing away any corro- 
sion that may be found. 

If the operator reports a certain key 
fails to ring, and assuming that the cur- 
rent from the ringing machine is o. k. to 
the switchboard—which may be determined 
by testing with another cord plugged into 
a jack connected to a telephone located in 
the central office—then the failure of the 
reported key to ring must be located be- 
tween the associated cord, plug and key 
connections, Fig. 1. 

The cord conductors may be open, or 
short-circuited, the wires between the cord 
terminal shelf and the ringing key may be 
open, or the connections improperly sol- 
dered or otherwise incorrectly fastened. 
The springs of the ringing key may fail 
to make contact when the lever cam is 
operated, or the button pressed by the 
switchboard operator as the case may be. 
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Fig. 1. 


Cord Ringing Key Circuit and Power Circuit. Fig. 2. 





Sequence of Testing Steps for Locating Ringing Key Trouble. 
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This is due sometimes to the careless 
handling of pliers in attempting to adjust 
the key springs. Bending them with pliers 
tends to draw the temper of the springs, 
leaving them in a weakened condition. For 
this reason pliers should never be used for 
the purpose of.adjusting ringing key and 
similar type springs. Use an approved 
spring bender only for this purpose. 

To test for this trouble of a certain key 
failing to ring, connect both clips of a 
test receiver across the ringing current 
leads feeding the ringing keys in the 
switchboard; if the current is heard in the 
test set, this will indicate that the circuit 
is o. k. to the keys, Fig. 2. 

Apply the same test to the ringing cur- 
rent wires at each key, proceeding toward 
the key in trouble. If on reaching this 
key, the current is still heard, see whether 
the key contacts make properly, and then 
apply the test to the cord fasteners on the 
cord terminal shelf, and then at the tip 
and sleeve of the cord plug. 

If at any point where the test is applied, 
the ringing current is not heard in the 
test receiver, the trouble will be found 
between that point and where the current 
was last heard. 

A short-circuit or a ground (that is, if 
the ringing machine has one terminal con- 
nected to the earth) on the ringing cur- 
rent wires in a magneto switchboard will 
be noticed by its effect upon the resistance 
lamp inserted in the leads to protect the 
ringing machine. This will light, putting 
the switchboard out of service, so far as 
that particular source of power is 
concerned. 


Paint Brush Used to Restore 
Drops Works Successfully. 

On magneto boards, during lightning 
storms, a great number of drops are often 
thrown down at once, and it is a tedious 
task for the operator to restore them, one 
at a time. 

I have recently seen an ordinary paint 
brush, about five inches in width, used to 
restore the drops, by stroking it upward 
over the face of the board. It is much 
easier, and I presume the operator feels 
safer, too. 

It is left at the board at all times, and 
is convenient for dusting the key-shelf. 

Salina, Kans. EuceneE Davis. 


New Method of Adjusting Kellogg 
Pole Changer Contacts 
By R. Pup Hart, 
Manager, Cazenovia Telephone Corp., 
Cazenovia, N. Y. 

The following method was devised by 
Mr. Coney and Mr. Drake of the New 
York Telephone Co. at Syracuse, N. Y., 
in collaboration with the writer to assist 
in obtaining proper adjustment of the 
pol: changer contacts. 

The accompanying diagram shows the 
sch matic connections for two pole chang- 
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ers only, although there are additional 
ones of other frequences connected above 
Nos. 1 and 2. 

To test the evenness of the adjustment 
on No. 2, throw the double pole switch 
to No. 1, also the single pole switch, but 
jumper this switch as indicated at D so 
that No. 2 will vibrate. Connect the direct 
current voltmeter first across points C and 
B, then points C and A, comparing the two 
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Anyway, why should we be dirty, even 
though it were not harmful? We do not 
care to live in an unclean house; and we 
are all more or less familiar with bath 
tubs, so why should we be required to 
work in a dirty, dusty telephone exchange ? 

I do not approve of the method of blow- 
ing dirt out of the equipment, for it gen- 
erally just forces it farther back where it 
lodges solid and does cause trouble. The 
use of the old hand- 
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Diagram Showing Schematic Connections for Two Pole Changers. 


readings. They should be the same as 
each is a measure of the time which that 
particular contact is closed. 

For instance, assuming a 22-volt battery, 
let us say that when across points C and B 
the voltmeter reads 8 volts and when 
across C and A, 10.5 volts. This would in- 
dicate that the contact is closed longer on 
the A, or right-hand side, than on the B 
side, and the A contact or B contact can be 
moved to make them both read the same 
voltage. 

This insures that the current 
ringing transformer will be on each half 
the same length of time which, in turn, 
insures a ringing curent of symmetrical 
wave shape. This also insures equal wear 
on the pole-changer contacts. 


“Wonder Whys” of an Observing 
Traveling Telephone Engineer. 
By Ray BLaIn. 

I wonder why so many fail to see the 
advantage in keeping dust out of telephone 

equipment ? 

Some claim that dust, if not disturbed 
after it settles, does not cause trouble. 
With this I cannot agree, for I have on 
many occasions found trouble directly due 
to dust in equipment. 

If it were true that dust does not cause 
trouble, then why do so many of the larger 
companies go to so great expense in keep- 
ing dust out of their equipment rooms in 
large exchanges? In many cases the air 
is thoroughly washed before it is used to 
ventilate these rooms. 


in the. 


equipment clean 
with very little ef- 
fort and with no discomfort to anyone. 

A small piece of rubber hose about one- 
half inch can be attached to the regular 
suction nozzle so that it will reach into 
small corners of the equipment and pull 
cut all dust without causing trouble. 


Judge Holds Court and Sentences 
Man by Telephone. 

The telephone was put to an entirely 
new use in Seymour, Ind., recently when 
court was held with its aid. A man giv- 
ing his home as Louisville, Ky., was ar- 
rested on a robbery charge. He wanted to 
plead guilty right away and begin serving 
his sentence, but Seymour is in a joint 
circuit court with another county of which 
Bedford is the county seat and the judge 
happened to be holding court in Bedford. 

The judge was called on the telephone 
and convened court in that manner. The 
prosecutor read the charges and the man 
pleaded guilty. The court then sentenced 
him to three to ten years in prison. 


Records Made in 1929 Telephone 
and Telegraph Receipts. 

The telephone network of the United 
States, with a plant investment of $4,200,- 
000,000 built up gross revenue in 1929 esti- 
mated at $1,200,000,000, a new record. 

Telegraph companies likewise did a 
peak business, with gross revenues esti- 
mated at $170,000,000, making $1,370,- 
000,000 the commercial value of wire com- 
munications originating in the United 
States. 











A Transit Company’s Communications 


System of Automatic Telephones For Dispatching and Communication Pur- 
poses Completed For Philadelphia Rapid Transit Co., Philadelphia, Pa.—Single 
Unified P-A-X System Found to Effect Economies and Speed Up the Service 


By J. F. Stockwell, 


Executive Vice-President, Keystone Telephone Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


In most large cities, the phrase “rapid 
transit” identifies one of the larger units 
of public transportation, but Philadelphia 
enjoys the unique distinction of being the 
one large city in the country where in all 
forms of public transportation, including 
not only the electric lines (surface, ele- 
vated and subway), but also such supple- 
mentary forms of transportation as busses 
and taxicabs are handled by one organiza- 
tion. 

These transportation services are fur- 
nished by the Philadelphia Rapid Transit 
Co., more often referred to locally as “P. 
Rk. T.” and so complete and far-reaching 
is the service rendered by this company, 





Chief Dispatcher’s Desk at Mitten Building, Where the Main Offices of the P. R. T. 


that even should a visitor to the big city 
drive his own car, P. R. T. service will 
soon become evident, as its public park- 
ing stations are numerous and conven- 
iently located. 

The telephone facilities of any trans- 
portation system, and particularly that of 
such a large and intricate network as the 
yr. &. %. 
complex, and they are very much more 
‘important to the smooth running of the 
system than the public realizes. In Phila- 
delphia, especially, the coordination of the 
various units of local transportation is a 
tremendous job and one that calls for the 
fastest and most reliable intercommunica- 


system, are of necessity very 


tion facilities that it is possible to obtain. 
Transportation difficulties are usually 


brought to the attenticn of the riding pub- 


lic during abnormal times and it is also 
during such times that the organization’s 
private telephone system renders its most 
spectacular and valuable service. In cold 
weather, when snow-storms, conflagrations 
or accidents interfere with the regular 
schedules of the lines, information must 
be passed promptly to the controlling of- 
fices and car-barns, and repair crews must 
be quickly dispatched to the scene of 
trouble or the tie-ups soon become very 
serious. Intercommunication must be 
speedy, accurate and dependable in every 
It must be ready at all times 
to deliver to its full capacity, and, at any 
time of the day or night, to handle sud- 


emergency. 


inet at the Mitten Building Exchange. 


den and unexpected overloads in telephone 
traffic. 

During the past years, all telephone 
service having to do with dispatching and 
direct operation of the P. R. T. 
been handled by means of manually op- 
erated units located at outlying points, the 
main manual unit being connected to the 
automatic exchanges of the Keystone Tele- 
phone Co.’s system by means of central 
trunks. These private outlying 
boards were scattered geographically and 
the network was much more complex 
than necessity demanded, because it had 
“orown” over a long term of years as 
the transportation 
panded. 

It soon, however, became apparent to 
the management of the P. R. T. system 
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system has 


office 


units had been ex- 


and officials of the Keystone Telephone 
Co., that a careful review of the entire 
telephone situation should be made in or- 
der to be assured that the transit company 
was enjoying the most efficient and eco- 
nomical telephone service available. 
During 1928, a small isolated automatic 
(P-A-X) was pro- 
posed by P. R. T. company to the De- 
partment of City Transit to be installed 


telephone exchange 


at Broad and Grange streets, to serve 
The eff- 
cient and completely effective functioning 
of this equipment indicated that consid- 


the new Broad street subway. 


eration should be given to a complete sys- 
tem of automatic exchanges, comprehen- 


i a i allel 


System Are Located—Multiple Attendant’s Cab- 


sively tied together by trunk and tie lines 

A careful operating and economic study 
of the entire P. R. T. system together 
with its present and prospective communi- 
cation requirements was made jointly by 
the engineers of the Keystone Telephone 
Co., the T. & T. Engineers & Construc- 
tors, Inc., and the Philadelphia Rapid 
Transit Co., in consultation with the en 
gineers of Automatic Electric Inc., manu- 
facturers of the private automatic e> 
change equipment. 

This study indicated that considerab' 
economies and the speeding up of co! 
municating service could be effected by 
plan which was submitted, calling for t! 
replacement of the several existing ou 
lying manual switchboards with a sing 
unified P-A-X system, consisting of fot 
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Traffic Supervisor of the P. R. T. Using a Pole Box Station. 


automatic units, including the one already 
Street 
the largest serving what is 
known as the Central division, 
installed in the 


in service for the Broad subway. 
One of these, 
was to be 
Mitten building, the home 
of the main offices of the system and the 
executive offices of Mitten management. 
Modernization of all equipment as far 
is the paramount desire of the 
Philadelphia Rapid Transit Co., for, in 
spite of the fact that it is the most com- 
plete monopoly in urban transportation in 
the county, it performs a really 


as possible 


splendid 
job in satisfying the Philadelphia traveling 
public. 

If the foregoing is the result of any one 
principal thing, it must, above all else, be 
attributed to the 


progressive policies of 


My 

Wy: 
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dy 








operating 
system and proved t 


Mitten management, 
t he organization 
which guides and 


safeguards the des- 
tinies of P. R. T. 
The attitude of the 
management towards 
proposals which 
were made for mod- 
ernizing and coordi- 
their 


nating tele- 


phone systems is 
typical. Their nat- 
ural conservatism 
prompted the careful 
studies made jointly 
with the Keystone 
Telephone Co. and, 
after ascertaining all 
facts, their progres- 
siveness, on the other 
hand, made t he m 
eager to adopt any 
indi- 


system which 


cated economy, or 

improved service, or 

both. 
The 


plan, 


engineering 
proposed and 
submitted, was later 


adjusted to the exact 


requirements of the P. R. T. 


be acceptable to the 


company’s management. 


The P. R. T. 


officials had been accus- 


tomed to personal service from their P. B. 


X. operators. 
while they could see 
the immense benefits 
of a comprehensive 
plan of 
interior communica- 
tion to the 


automatic 


various 
group heads and in 
the operation of the 
system proper, they 
were not sure that 
they could 
iently 


conven- 


dispense with 


Their 


attitude was that, 
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the personal element in their own com- 


munication facilities. This led to a plan 
whereby reserve terminals were placed on 
the attendant’s cabinet, installed in connec- 
tion with the Mitten 


board, so that the officials could be given 


building automatic 


manual telephones, should they desire, at 
any later time. 
That 


been put to use is convincing testimony of 


these terminals have never yet 


the opinion these same officials now have 


of dial service. They began the use of 
the automatic telephone system with not a 
little doubt as to its conveniences and ef 
ficiency in connection with their own use 
of the They 


find, after dialing the four 


system. were surprised to 


heures neces 
were 


sary for local connections, that they 


getting replies from the called parties in 


as short a time as they had previously 


been able to gain the attention of thei 
local operator. 
The organization of P. R. T. is “partic 


ular,” not always easy to please, and ac 


customed to being served by an organiza- 


tion “on its toes” at all times. They found 


in their automatic telephone system a new 


tool of efficiency and economy, and one 


which, far from affronting their dignity, 


wr being regarded as a nuisance, has since 
become looked upon as one of their most 
pleasing and convenient avenues for execu 
tive supervision. 

From a technical viewpoint, the new au 
telephone installation 


tomatic presents 


many interesting phases. The general ar- 


rangement of the telephone network of 
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Strowger P-A-X Equipment in the 9th and Dauphin Street Office of the Philadelphia Rapid Transit Co.—View of Strowger P-A-X 
Equipment in the Mitten Building, Headquarters of the Philadelphia Rapid Transit Co. 
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the Philadelphia Rapid Transit Co. is 
shown in the accompanying diagram. The 
area served by the main units of the com- 
pany, is divided roughly into three gen- 
eral divisions—the Central division, the 
Western division and the Northern divi- 
sion. 

In the Central division, which includes 
the metropolitan area, are two offices 
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completely adequate trunking system be- 
tween offices. That this latter requirement 
has been carefully studied and maximum 
needs fully provided for, is indicated by 
the large number of circuits between all 
points. 

From the Mitten building office to the 
electrical department, there are 24 two-way 
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majority of them are underground. Trai- 
fic conditions and requirements between 
all four offices have been carefully studied, 
and the present trunking systems, con- 
sisting of over 4,000 mile pairs of wire 
and 400,000 feet of cable and duct, has 
been found entirely adequate for all present 
communication purposes of the P. R. T. 





which are equipped with automatic 
units. These are located in the Mitten 
building, on Broad _ street between 
Locust and Walnut streets, and in the 
electrical department, located on 
Dauphin street, between 8th and 9th 
streets. The Mitten building, which, as 
stated, contains the general offices of 
the company, has an automatic unit at 
present equipped with 540 lines of ap- 
paratus. The electrical department has 
a unit consisting of 350 lines of equip- 
ment. 

The headquarters for the Western 
division are located at 69th and Market 
streets, which is the western terminal 
point for the elevated lines. The auto- 
matic unit here consists of 176 lines of 
equipment. The control office for the 
Northern district is called the Broad 
street substation, which, as already 
mentioned, has a 150-line unit. 

All of these P-A-X units are con- 
nected to the automatic telephone net- 
work of the Keystone Telephone Co., 
incoming calls from that system being 
received and distributed at attendants’ 
cabinets. Associated with each auto- 
matic unit, except the one at 9th and 
Dauphin streets, is a dispatcher’s board 
about which more will be said later. 

The dispatcher’s cabinets, desks and 
other manual boards were built by the 
Keystone Telephone Co., which uses the 
same general type of dial apparatus 
throughout its public exchange system 
serving Philadelphia and Camden, as 
has been furnished for the use of the 
P. R. T. organization. 
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Each P-A-X unit has direct dialing 
trunks to the Keystone Telephone Co.’s 
system; that is, calls to any Keystone 
telephone may be made by prefixing the 
regular Keystone directory number with 
“OQ”. For internal calls within the P. R. 
T. organization, four-figure dialing is used, 
giving direct access to any automatic tele- 
phone in their entire private system. 

When it is realized that in addition to 
the combined elevated and subway sys- 
tem, the P. R. T. also owns and operates 
the entire system of surface lines, as well 
as busses, together with the Yellow and 
Quaker cabs, a clearer conception is given 
of the problems presented in the coordi- 
nation of these various agencies. 

The necessity is seen for having not 
only a full complement of telephones at 
every one of the four separate offices and 
at every station and point in the yards 
where such facilities for communication 
might be needed, but also of having a 


Diagram Showing Administrative and Dispatching P—A-X Telephone System of the Phil- 
adelphia Rapid Transit Co. 


with two additional executive 
right-of-way-trunks for the use of the 
emergency dispatcher, who is located at 
the Mitten building. There are also four 
two-way trunks from the Mitten build- 
ing to the Broad street substation, and 
seven two-way trunks, also two executive 
right-of-way trunks, from the Mitten 
building to the 69th and Market street 
office, where there is also a dispatcher’s 
desk. From this office, there are five di- 
rect two-way trunks and one special ex- 
ecutive right-of-way trunk to the elec- 
trical department and two two-way trunks 
to the Broad street substation. In addi- 
tion to these, there are two two-way 
trunks between the electrical department 
and the Broad street substation. 

All of these trunks are owned by the 
Philadelphia Rapid Transit Co. and the 


trunks, 


An interesting feature of this automatic 
installation is the emergency dispatching 
system which has been superimposed on, 
and dovetailed with, the normal communi- 
cating service. The chief emergency dis- 
patcher’s desk (two positions) is located 
at the Mitten building. The desk is not 
only provided with a full multiple of all 
the telephone lines terminating in the Mit- 
ten building, but also with right-of-way 
trunks to the 9th and Dauphin streets 
office (electrical department). 

Similar dispatcher’s boards are located at 
the Market street terminal and at the 
Broad street subway terminal. These dis- 


patchers not only have direct access to tle 
telephones in their respective offices re- 
gardless of whether they are busy or nv 
but, by means of the automatic right-0'- 
way trunks, may connect with any tele- 
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phone at the electrical department, break- 
ing into a conversation if necessity de- 
mands. In the rest of the automatic sys- 
tem the essential feature of privacy is, of 
course, maintained. 

A heavy snow-storm or other unusual 
condition soon brings out the value of the 
dispatching system. Derailments are taken 
care of so quickly that the public generally 
is not aware of them. The conductor, train- 
man, or one of the traffic supervisors will 
get in touch with the dispatcher over pole 
box or other stations, who immediately sets 
the necessary forces to work in restoring 
service. 

The dispatcher is the key man in all 
such emergencies—hence the right-of-way 
trunks with which he is provided. Pole 
boxes, containing weather-proof telephones 
are placed at intervals along the company’s 
lines so that the dispatcher may be 
reached direct, by dialing 21, instead of 
through the attendant operator’s switch- 
board. 

The value of any automatic system can 
usually be determined by the extent to 
which it is used. On this basis, the sys- 
tem of the P. R. T. organization seems 
to be one of its most essential units. The 
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traffic meters instalied in connection with 
each unit testify to this, a typical week 
during last December, showing total origi- 
nating traffic from only three of the units, 
and only during daytime hours, of over 
100,000 calls. 

In short, the entire system is performing 
in a way that more than justifies the 
hopes and expectations of the P. R. T. 
officials, as set down in the first page of 
te PF. BT. 


directory. 


local automatic telephone 
These paragraphs read as 
follows: 

“Management has installed the automatic 
telephone system, of which this is the first 
directory, as a result of a careful study 
of telephone methods. 

“The automatic telephone has _ been 
adopted because it affords the quickest and 
most reliable method of communication 
now available. It should be used for all 
calls that can be made through it, espe- 
cially those between company offices. 

“To make this new system a success the 
full and hearty cooperation of all tele- 
phone users is required.” 

This major telephone accomplishment 
is only another example of the splendid 
work that can be done by local telephone 
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managements in assisting large utilities and 
industrials in solving their communicating 
problems. Telephone requirements are 
highly special and trained telephone men 
can often effect changes that are beneficial 
to both interested parties. 

Encyclopaedia Contains Ten Pages 

Devoted to Telephone Progress. 

Ten pages of the latest edition of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica are devoted to 
facts concerning the telephone and _ its 
development. The article, prepared by 
Walter S. Gifford, president of the Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co., outlines 
the history, growth and development of 
the business and the operation and im- 
provement of equipment since Alexander 
Graham Bell first demonstrated the trans- 
mission of the voice by wire in 1876. 

In illustrating the rapid commercial ad- 
vances of the telephone industry, Mr. 
Gifford pointed out that in 1877 there were 
2,600 telephones in the United States or 
one telephone for every 20,000 persons. 

At the end of 1928 there were 19,341,000 
telephones in use in the United States, as 
approximate average of one telephone for 
every six inhabitants. 
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J. C. Boush, of Springfield, Ohio, was 
elected manager of the Geneva Telephone 
Co., Geneva, Ohio, at the stockholders’ 
annual meeting recently. W. R. Ellis, who 
has been manager of the Geneva company 
for a number of years, is retiring because 
of ill health. 

Mr. Boush has been in the telephone 
business over 30 years, spending two years 
with the A. T. & T. Co. and then 21 years 
with the Ohio State Telephone Co. and 
its predecessor companies. For three 
years he was with the Newark (Ohio) 


Telephone Co. in the commercial and 
public relations department. For the past 
four years Mr. Boush has been with 


L. M. Berry & Co. in telephone directory 
work. 

With his years of experience with tele- 
phone companies and conditions in Ohio, 
Mr. Boush is especially well qualified for 
the executive direction of the 
company. 


Geneva 


Jay G. Mitchell, manager of the rate 
department, Associated Telephone Utilities 
Co., Madison, Wis., is recovering from an 
attack of the flu and an infection. He 
expected this week to leave the Illinois 
Ma-onic Hospital in Chicago where he 
has heen confined for the past four weeks 
and soon will be on active duty. 

D. P. Fullerton, vice-president of the 
Pac ic Telephone & Telegraph Co., who 
retired on January 1, had been engaged 


in the telephone business for 40 years, 
starting with the Western Electric Co. at 
Chicago in January, 1890. 

His first work with the Western Elec- 
tric Co. covered wiring of switchboard 
sections in the factory and switchboard in- 
stallation work throughout the Middle 
West. He left this position in 1891 to go 
with the Chicago Telephone Co. in the 
equipment department. 


The following year Mr. Fullerton went 


West and entered the employ of the 
Pacific company, where he _ served as 
switchboard wireman and foreman until 


1895, when he rejoined the Chicago Tele- 
phone Co. as foreman in the installation 
department. After a few months in this 
position he entered the employ of the 
Northwest Telephone Exchange Company 
at St. Paul, Minn., as general foreman in 
the construction department, remaining 
with that company for nearly two years. 

In 1897 Mr. Fullerton reentered the serv- 
ice of the Pacific company and had been 
with that organization continuously since. 
He served as general foreman in the equip- 
ment department until 1903,,when he was 
appointed superintendent of equipment. In 
1907 he was made general superintendent 
of construction, and in 1908, when the 


- functional organization was introduced, he 


became division superintendent of plant. 
In October, 1913, Mr. Fullerton was ap- 
pointed general superintendent of plant. 


While occupying this position he was in- 
strumental in recruiting the Eighth Tele- 
graph Battalion, Signal Reserve ‘Corps, 
from among employes of the Pacific sys- 
tem. He held the rank of major. In 1923 
he was appointed vice-president of the 
Pacific company and continued in that ca- 
pacity until his retirement. 


J. J. Letourneau, former manual traf- 
fic engineer of the Wisconsin Telephone 
Co., Milwaukee, is now traffic engineer on 
the staff of the general traffic superintend- 
ent of the Associated Telephone Utilities 
Co., Madison, Wis. 

Mr. Letourneau entered telephone work 
in September, 1906, as clerk in the traffic 
department of the Chicago Telephone Co. 
On August 1, 1912, he was promoted to 
the position of chief clerk on the staff of 
the general traffic superintendent in Chi- 
cago for the suburban and Illinois divisions 
and on July 1, 1913, he was made chief 
service inspector for the same two di- 
visions. In March, 1914, Mr. Letourneau 
was given a position corresponding to that 
of division traffic supervisor with an official 
title of chief clerk and chief service ob- 
server, and his office was moved to Spring- 
field, Ill. 

During this period he served on the rules 
committee, which was a committee com- 
posed of representatives from the five 


states comprising the Central Union group 
(Continued on page 34) 
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i Telephone Do 


ur Subscribers Want? — 


we the Monophone was first designed, the deveiopment 
engineers approached the problem from a completely new 

viewpoint. They said, let us put ourselves in the place of the tele- 

phone user, and see what kind of a telephone he would like. 


Beauty? Assuredly! With the modern trend toward harmoni- 
ous decoration in both home and office, a telephone instrument 
should have attractiveness and grace of line in keeping with its 
surroundings. Convenience? Of course! Anything used as fre- 
quently as the telephone should be endowed with perfect bal- 
ance, built-in, so that it will be pleasant to handle and easy to 
use without fatigue or discomfort. And its operation should be 
so sure and so smooth that the mechanism would be forgotten 
by the user through its very perfection. 


The Monophone was the result. How well its designers 
succeeded in their original intention, is indicated by its universal 
recognition and adoption. Telephone companies buying hand- 
set telephones would do well to make comparative tests, which 
will prove most conclusively that only in the Monophone can 
these essential qualities be found. 
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of telephone companies. This committee 
met and devised local and toll operating 
rules and regulations, and this was proba- 
bly the first attempt in that territory to 
standardize on these practices. Mr. 
Letourneau was the Illinois representative 
on the committee. 

On March 1, 1917, the title of division 
traffic supervisor was created by the Cen- 
tral Union Telephone Co. and Mr. Letour- 
neau was selected to fill this important 
position for the state of Illinois with 
headquarters at Springfield, Ill. He con- 
tinued in this position until February, 1922, 
although the name of the company was 
changed in 1921 to the Illinois Bell Tele- 
phone Co. and the title was changed to 
that of supervisor of traffic with offices at 
Chicago. 

In June, 1926, Mr. Letourneau was given 
the position of division traffic engineer for 
the Illinois division, and in this position 
was responsible for the traffic activities in 
connection with the cut-over of two large 
automatic offices—Peoria and Champaign. 

In September, 1927, Mr. Letourneau left 
the service of the Illinois Bell Telephone 
Co. to take the position of general traffic 
superintendent for the Illinois Northern 
Telephone Co. at Kewanee. He remained 
there until April, 1928, at which time he 
again took up traffic engineering work, this 
time for the Wisconsin Telephone Co. at 
Milwaukee. 

With his 23 years of varied traffic ex- 
perience, Mr. Letourneau should be a 
valuable acquisition to the staff of this 
large and rapidly growing Independent 
organization. 


J. H. Agee, general manager of the 
Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co., has 
been re-elected as head of the community 
chest organization in Lincoln, Neb. 

Under Mr. Agee’s leadership the last 
year, the chest secured the largest total 
contributions in its history, and its opera- 
tions have been carried on with a smooth- 
ness and _ satisfaction that come from 
thoroughness of organization. 


Fred N. Ankeney, of Philadelphia, 
Pa., former chief engineer of the Bell 
Telephone Co. of Pa., on January 1 be- 
came general traffic manager of the Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph Co., New 
York. In this capacity he will have super- 
vision of the long-distance service through- 
out the country. 

C. R. Brown, chief engineer, Associ- 
ated Telephone Utilities Co., Madison, 
Wis., on February 8 returned to Madison, 
Wis., from the West Side Hospital, Chi- 
cago. Mr. Brown was seized with a sud- 
den attack of appendicitis which developed 
when passing through Chicago last month. 
An emergency operation was performed at 
the West Side Hospital on January 14. 

Owing to the condition of the appendix 
at the time the operation was performed, 
Mr. Brown’s recovery was rather slow. 
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He is now gradually taking up his work 
again and expects soon to be 100 per 
cent. 


B. E. Sunny, chairman of the board 
of the Illinois Bell Telephone Co., was 
recently appointed president of the Chicago 
National Guard Commission, succeeding 
Frank O. Wetmore, who has headed the 
commission since it was created in 1920 
by Governor Lowden. 


Walter A. Roembke, formerly in the 
accounting department of the Home Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. of Fort Wayne, 
Ind., has been promoted to the position of 
assistant collection supervisor. He _ has 
been with the company since June, 1923. 


Obituary. 

A. B. Pickett, one of the founders of 
the first telephone system in Opelousas, 
La., died in San Jose, Calif., January 14. 

Mr. Pickett was formerly one of the 
leading citizens of Opelousas, having taken 
a prominent part in the development in 
Opelousas as well as other cities of south- 
western Louisiana. He was also affiliated 
with real estate operations. He sold the 
Opelousas telephone exchange to the Cum- 
berland Telephone & Telegraph Co. and 
then moved to California. 


J. B. Earle, president of the Texas 
Long Distance Telephone Co., died on 
Saturday, February 8, at his home, Waco, 
Texas, after an illness which became seri- 

















John Bayliss Earie, for Many Years a 
Prominent Texas Telephone Man, Died 
February 8 at His Home in Waco, Texas. 


ous the middle of last month. Death was 
due to asthma and a weak heart. 

Mr. Earle was born in Waco on June 
20, 1866, and was educated at Baylor and 
the state university. He entered the tele- 
phone business in 1899, being then a prac- 
ticing lawyer. In September, 1900, he 
was made general manager of the Texas 
Telephone Co. and of the Home Tele- 
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phone Co., of Waco, continuing as such 
until May, 1912, when he was elected 
president. He was also, for two or three 
years, receiver and general manager of 
the South Texas Telephone Co. He was 
a director of the Ellis County Telephone 
Co. since its formation in 1902, and he or- 
ganized the Brazos Valley Telephone Co. 
He also organized and for a time served 
as general manager of the Falls County 
Telephone Co. 

Mr. Earle was active in telephone af- 
fairs for many years. He served at two 
different times as president of the Texas 
Independent Telephone Association and 
at the time of his death was vice-presi- 
dent. He also served as a director of the 
United States Independent Telephone As- 
sociation, and had been a vice-president 
for the past several years. “J. B.,” as he 
was known, was held in high regard by 
all his associates in the Independent field. 

He also helped organize the Liberty 
National Bank of Waco, of which he be- 
came the president in 1923. During the 
past few years Mr. Earle devoted much of 
his time to banking and his land interests. 


Jesse Orin Campbell, superintendent 
of the Northern Ohio Telephone Co., 
Bellevue, Ohio, died on January 14 in the 
hospital at Norwalk, Ohio. He was oper- 
ated on there on December 11. For sevy- 
eral weeks prior to that he had been in 
ill health and under care of doctors at the 
Cleveland Clinic, who finally determined 
the necessity of an operation for colitus. 

Mr. Campbell was one of the oldest 
employes of the Northern Ohio company, 
having been identified with this organiza- 
tion for almost 24 years. During that 
time he has advanced from a_ trouble- 
shooter at Norwalk to plant superintend- 
ent and had always been closely identified 
with the progress of the company. He 
was in his 46th year and had been in the 
telephone business for nearly 27 years. 


John G. Steinkamp, age 65, for more 
than 25 years general manager of the New 
Orleans County Telephone Co., Elmore, 
Ohio, now the Northern Ohio Telephone 
Co., died at his home in Elmore January 
12. Mr. Steinkamp for many years had 
been Republican county executive com- 
mitteeman from Harris township. 

Mr. Steinkamp leaves two sisters, Mrs. 
Jacob Yeasting and Mrs. Gustave Magsig, 
both of Elmore. His wife died nine years 
ago. He was a 32nd degree Mason and 
a member of the Knights of Pythias. 

Charles R. Head, 45 years old, gen- 
eral manager and superintendent of the 
Pike County Telephone Co., died at his 
home in Petersburg, Ind., recently follow- 
ing a short illness of diabetes. When he 
took charge of the Independent telephone 
company there several years ago there were 
two telephone companies, which since thei 
have been merged into the one compar 
He is survived by his widow, a son and 4 
daughter. 


In 








Independents Give Views on Regulation 


Independent exchanges owned by 449 dif- 
ferent corporations, companies or individ- 
uals, and serving 275,358 subscribers with 
both local and long distance service. The 
average number of subscribers per ex- 
change is 352. 

Probably 75 per cent of these exchanges 
are magneto or grounded circuit equip- 
ment and they are largely farmers’ mutual 
and locally-owned companies. 

The Bell company has 68 exchanges in 
Indiana, mostly in the larger cities, and 
the number of its subscribers is not known 
by Mr. Barnhart. 

George X. Cannon, of Freeport, IIL, 
president and manager of the Stephenson 
County Telephone Co. and the Northwest 
Telephone Co., was the first witness on 
February 4 following the reading of 
Mr. Barnhart’s statement. Mr. Cannon is 
a director of the United States Independ- 
ent Telephone Association, a director and 
a past president of the Illinois Telephone 
Association. He told the committee of the 
companies with which he is connected, 
after giving a picture of the Independent 
situation in Illinois. 

The territory in which they operate in 
northwestern Illinois, and their toll lines, 
which they own, connect with the lines of 
three Bell companies—the Illinois Bell, 
the Northwestern Bell in Iowa and the 
Wisconsin telephone companies. Due to 
their locations, Mr. Cannon’s companies 
have more interstate business than the av- 
erage Independent company, but never- 
theless the majority of their business is 
intrastate. 


The Problem of Regulation. 

“If the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, or any special commission, should 
undertake to regulate the interstate por- 
tion of our business,” said Mr. Cannon, 
“it is beyond my understanding how they 
could regulate it without regulating the 
entire business, because the plant facili- 
ties, the organization, and all the tele- 
phone system that is used in furnishing 
that interstate business, are used in fur- 
nishing intrastate business as well as the 
local service.” 

“How can the regulation of this very 
small amount of business that you do 
interstate control your company,” asked 
Senator Dill. 

“The only way that it can control it 
in my opinien,” replied Mr. Cannon, “is 
that when they go to regulate that small 
Per.entage of the interstate business, it is 
nec:ssary for them to make the same de- 
tai investigations in order to prorate 
wh:t portion of our property is used for 
inte: state business; and when they get into 
tha’ sort of regulation, it eventually re- 
sol\-s itself into a burden.” 

keplying to Senator Dill’s question, 
“Are not you people making a bugaboo 


(Continued from page 20) 
out of a possibility that already exists?” 
Mr. Cannon said: 

“Tt is possible; but it is my personal im- 
pression that a communications commis- 
sion organized particularly for this sort of 
investigation will eventually become just 

















George X. Cannon, Freeport, Ill., President 

and General Manager of Two Companies in 

Northern Illinois, a Director of Both Na- 

tional and State Organizations, Pointed Out 

to Committee How Federal and State Reg- 
ulation Would Overlap. 


as energetic in the regulation of the com- 
munications business as the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has been in the 
regulation of railroads.” 

“Then it all amounts to you Independ- 
ent telephone companies objecting to any 
regulation of your interstate 
Senator Wheeler, of Montana, queried. 


business ?” 


“No,” answered Mr. Cannon, “we are in- 
different to the regulation of interstate 
business, Senator. We would just as lief 
see it regulated as we would the state 
business; but what we are objecting to, or 
what we fear is, that the regulation will 
eventually become established in such a 
way that it will supersede the regulation 
that is close to us in the state. 

“IT might say that, in the matter of 
telephone rates, whether long distance or 
local rates, the sum and substance of our 
busineses is to accumulate a_ sufficient 
amount of money to operate and to main- 
tain our properties. As far as the public 
is concerned, we arbitrarily distribute it 
in such a manner upon our subscribers as 
to arouse the least amount of complaint. 
We have to get a certain amount of reve- 
nue. 


The fact that there have been very few 
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complaints in our long distance business, 
either to ourselves as operators or to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, or even 
complaints from companies as to distribu- 
tion of the long distance rates, is evidence 
of the fact that those rates are not bur- 
densome to the public. On the other hand, 
it is on the rates in our local exchanges 
where most of the agitation arises.” 
Cannon’s Conclusion. 

“It is beyond my comprehension to un- 
derstand,” concluded Mr. Cannon, “how 
you can build up an organization that will 
go out and make the proper studies and 
investigations to decide an interstate rate 
unless that investigation carries through 
the entire physical valuation of the total 
property and the arbitrary prorating of 
the amount of the property and the amount 
of organization that is used for intrastate 
used for interstate 
business and the amount used for furnish- 
ing the local exchange service. If there 
is a federal commission undertaking to do 
that sort of thing, our contention is that 
we will have dual regulation or a minor, 


business, the amount 


nominal regulation by the state and real 
regulation by the government.” 

“T think it is a good thing that you 
have warned us about this idea that the 


interstate regulation will overlap and take 
in the intrastate, that was 
with the railroads and, I think, unjustly 
and improperly,” 
3rookhart. “But in the case of the rail- 
roads we can give it back to the state, 
and I think we ought to do that; and I 
think we will be a little more careful in 


because done 


commented Senator 


this bill because of your warning.” 


Dr. CG L. 


Jones, general manager of 


the Athens County Telephone Co., of 
Athens, Ohio, a director of the United 
States Independent Telephone Associa- 


tion, a director and a past president of 
the Ohio Independent Telephone Associa- 


tion followed Mr. Cannon as a witness. 


Ohio’s Small Companies. 

“My chief concern,” said he, after tell- 
ing of the companies in which he is inter- 
ested, “is the effect that interstate regu- 
lation might have on the small companies 
in our state. We have 200 
pendent companies in Ohio, just as they 
Indiana, 
association in 


small Inde- 


have in Illinois and Lowa.” 
“Our Ohio, of 


was president for two years, is composed 


which I 


of about 250 companies operating for prof- 
it and about 150 smaller companies, termed 
Class D companies, which do not operate 
for profit but constitute the mutual branch 
of the business in the state with no sal- 
aried officers. 

The managers and 
these little companies 
draw much in the way of compensation; 
and it is very difficult for them to make 


superintendents of 
ordinarily do not 
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any reports or to furnish information that 
would ordinarily be required if they hap- 
pen to have some interstate messages, 
which all little companies have at some 
time or other during the year. For in- 
stance, you might take one of the smaller 
companies in the outlying districts in our 
own county. When they have an interstate 
call they pass that to our operator. 

Our operator, in turn, passes it to the 
Ohio Bell operator, and the Ohio Bell 
operator turns it over to the A. T. & T. 
operator, the long distance operator. In 
that case about four companies are in- 
volved in the handling of the interstate 
call; and if there is any regulation re- 
quired in the handling of interstate busi- 
ness, it is bound to affect nearly all, more 
or less, of these 150 small companies 
which do not have any real system of 
bookkeeping or anything in the way of 
reports, and it would be a real hardship 
to them. 

I spent a great deal of my time for two 
years working in the interest of these 
companies to help them get better rates 
and get their business in shape for giving 
a reasonable degree of service. 

This type of company operates in ter- 
ritory where there would never be any 
telephone service otherwise, because the 
Bell company terms that kind of service 
a necessary evil. It is not looking for 
that kind of business because is it not of a 
profitable nature to them or to any com- 
pany which is operating for profit. 

Our county embraces the coal region 
of Southeastern Ohio, and the class of 
people that use this telephone service are 
those who would not ordinarily be able to 
pay rates a toll company would have to 
have in order to make a profit, or any oth- 
er company operating for profit.” 

In reply to various questions Mr. Jones 
told of the management and rates or as- 
sessments of the small mutual companies, 
and of the settlement made in the handling 
of toll calls. He was asked a number of 
questions relative to the division of the 
tolls. In replying to these questions he told 
of a study of toll costs in Ohio that is to be 
made by a firm of Independent engineers 
employed by the Ohio Independent Tele- 
phone Association. 

Asked if it was not a fact that all of 
the small companies he represented, and 
the public as well, could get relief on al- 
most any question in which they, were in- 
terested by taking the matter to their 
state commission, Dr. Jones answered in 
the affirmative. 

“I cannot understand the position of 
these small Independent companiees op- 
posing this bill,” commented Senator 
Wheeler, “because of the fact that the 
one thing that the commission would do 
and should do would be to find out 
whether or not the big companies were 
giving the smaller companies a just pro- 
portion of the amount of money taken in 
for those calls where you are tied up with 
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the big companies in interstate business. 
How any small company can come in here, 
or send its representatives, and complain 
that they do not want that done is beyond 
me.” 

National Association’s Attitude. 

In closing the testimony of the Inde- 
pendent group, President F. B. MacKin- 
non of the United States Independent Tel- 
ephone Association took the stand and 
briefly outlined the association’s position, 
saying : 

“The Independent telephone association 
desires to have it understood, as we at- 

















Dr. C. L. Jones, Athens, Ohio, a Director 
of National and State Associations, Gave 


Outline of Situation of Small Companies in 


Ohio and Problems Confronting Them. 


tempted to say yesterday, that we are in 
favor of regulation, but that we consider 
it impracticable because of the lining up 
and the connection and inter-connection of 
all these minor toll lines which at some 
time participate in handling a toll mes- 
sage. We regard it as impracticable for 
any commission to handle the supervision 
and to effectually value and fix rates in 
connection with those smaller companies. 

That is our proposition; and we think 
that careful investigation of the situation 
will show—as Dr. Jones has called your 
attention to this fact—that a call is origi- 
nated in a small exchange in central Ohio. 
It goes into the exchange by means of a 
toll line owned, perhaps, jointly by that 
small exchange company and a, larger 
company. It goes on to the lines of a 
second company, which in turn delivers 
it by perhaps a jointly-owned line of a 
Bell subsidiary company. 

That Bell subsidiary company delivers 
it to the A. T. & T. lines proper, which 
we know as the long lines company. That 
call goes from Ohio over into Indiana, 
and there the process is repeated, only 
backwards. It finally lands at some small 
telephone exchange in the center of In- 
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diana with several connecting companies. 

You have there a picture of the handling 
of an interstate toll call, once in a while, 
from a small exchange to a small ex- 
change in interstate traffic. 

We say that as a practical matter, for 
a federal commission to attempt to go 
clear back into these small exchanges and 
supervise the rate and the part that 
goes to these little companies, and to 
value what part of that line shall- be con- 
sidered as having been used in that sery- 
ice, is an impracticable proposition.” 

Senator Wheeler asked Mr. MacKin- 
non if the Bell companies contributed to 
the finances of the United States Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association. He was 
assured that they did not. Senator 
Wheeler then asked a question concerning 
minority interests of 
Independent companies. 


3ell companies in 


Bell Minority Interests. 

Mr. MacKinnon testified that the Bell 
telephone companies have a minority finan- 
cial interest in only about 15 of the 600 
member Independent telephone companies. 
He explained briefly how these minority 
interests had been acquired, due to the 
elimination of competition. 

“Not only do they have some financial! 
interest, minority financial interest, in some 
of these Independent companies, but by 
reason of the fact that they do have a 
minority financial interest in the company 
they are able to and do control the com- 
pany itself, is that not true?” asked Sena- 
tor Wheeler. 

“In very few instances,” 
MacKinnon. 


replied Mr. 


“IT do not know of any company,” re- 
plied Senator Wheeler, “where any great 
financial institution controls any small 
minority but what they control the com- 
pany. In fact, in every great corporation 
of this country practically, that is domi- 
nated by the Rockefellers or by anybody 
else, they generally hold a minority of the 
stock in the company; but by reason of 
the fact that they do hold a minority of 
the stock in the company, they dictate the 
policy of the company.” 

“You will pardon me if I interject a 
sentence there, Senator Wheeler?” asked 
Mr. MacKinnon, and he continued: “Some 
years ago when the Department of Justice 
was handling the question of these mer- 
gers that we were conducting, I asked the 
Attorney General as to what constituted 
a control, in the belief of the Attorney 
General, by the minority interest; and he 
said it all depended on the strength of 
the majority.” 

“Well, the strength of the majority is 
generally pretty Senator 
Wheeler. 


weak,” said 


“And in our case the strength of the 
majority outweighs the strength of the 
minority in these Bell companies,” stated 
Mr. MacKinnon. 

“Take as an 


, —" ois dba 
illustration,’ continued 


Senator Wheeler, “the American Tele- 
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MODERN EQUIPMENT 


—a contributing factor to 


ee a the uniform quality of 
“P «H PROCESS” POLES 


Visitors at our plants often express surprise 
at the amount of mechanical equipment used 
in manufacturing and handling P & H Poles. 
We feel that complete modern equipment is required 
to produce poles that measure up to P&H Standards. 


For example, P & H Poles are picked up by locomotive 
cranes in each operation. When laid down, they are 
placed on skids, thus eliminating any possibility of 
damage to the poles or to the Butt-Treatment. In 
handling as well as in Butt-Treating operations, the 
use of modern equipment is an important factor in 
maintaining the uniform quality of P & H Poles. 


Modern equipment is just one of the reasons why P & H 


Poles are 
“Still in the Lead” 


FAST SHIPPING SERVICE on all cedar pole requirements— 
Northern White Cedar or Western Red Cedar. 
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phone & Telegraph Co., for instance. 
There a large percentage of the stock is 
not held by any one individual, but never- 
theless a few at the head of the company 
are absolutely able to dominate and control 
the policy of that company, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that they hold a very small 
minority interest in the company.” 

Mr. MacKinnon in further discussing 
federal control of the companies empha- 
sized that “the main question that has 
been put to us is as to the practicability 
of this interstate control. We believe that, 
due to the scattered interests and the in- 
terweaving of many small toll lines, inso- 
far as our association is concerned, it is 
an impractical proposition, and we desire 
to have the committee consider it from 
that viewpoint and with that picture in 
mind in framing the final bill.” 


State Commissions Oppose Bill. 

John E. Benton of Washington, D. C., 
general solicitor of the National Associa- 
tion of Railroad & Utilities Commission- 
ers, appearing before the committee on 
February 5, presented a resolution adopted 
by the association at its annual convention 
in August, 1929, opposing the enactment 
of the communications commission bill. 

He also presened resolutions adopted by 
36 state commissions in opposition to the 
bill. 

The association’s opposition to the pro- 
posed act, Mr. Benton explained, is based 
on the fear that federal control of inter- 
state communications ultimately will ex- 
tend to dominate and control intrastate as 
well. “Wherever federal power exists,” 
he said, “it dominates if it sees fit to do so. 

“If federal control could be restrained 
to only the 10 per cent representing inter- 
state business,” he continued, “then we 
would not be so greatly interested. 

“The bill will confer upon the proposed 
new commission exactly the same powers 
over telephone companies which the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission now exer- 
cises over railroads. The state commis- 
sions fear that state regulation of tele- 
phone companies will be broken down by 
the passage of this act, just as state regu- 
lation of railroads was broken down by 
the passage of the transportation act in 
1920,” Mr. Benton said. 

“The average citizen who takes ex- 
change service stands to lose from the 
enactment of this bill, but he can not 
gain,” Mr. Benton declared. 

Study of complaints against the Radio 
Corp. of America and its affiliated com- 
panies alleging monopoly in violation of 
the anti-trust laws, is being made by the 
Department of Justice, and if legal pro- 
ceedings are justified they will be “prompt- 
ly instituted,” the assistant attorney gen- 
eral, John Lord O’Brian, informed the 
committee on February 6. 

Mr. O'Brian, in a letter to the chairman 
of the committee, Senator Couzens, de- 
clared that within three or four weeks the 
department will be able to define its atti- 
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tude. The case is receiving “preferred 
attention” and is being handled by two of 
the ablest men in the anti-trust division, 
under the immediate supervision of Mr. 
O’Brian, he wrote. 

The letter was written in reply to an 
inquiry from Senator Couzens, after Os- 
wald F. Schuette, executive secretary of 
the Radio Protective Association, had 
charged that the department had failed 
to act against what he described as the 
“radio trust.” Repeated complaints had 
been filed with the department, Mr. 
Schuette had testified, but were of no ap- 
parent avail. 


Investigation of “Radio Trust.” 

Mr. O’Brian explained that delay in 
the investigation was caused by the change 
in administrations and that the entire per- 
sonnel which had handled the investiga- 
tion under his predecessor, Col. William J. 
Donovan, had left the department. “Since 
November, when adequate service became 
available for the work, this investigation 
has had unremitting attention,” he wrote. 

“As you are no doubt aware,” he stated, 
“all of the proceedings taken by the Radio 
corporation and its affiliated corporations 
have been guided by the advice of some 
of the best known lawyers and patent ex- 
perts in the country. As shown by the 
briefs filed before the Federal Trade Com- 
mission and their recent statements, it is 
their claim that every act complained of 
is protected by the legal monopoly granted 
by the United States Patent Office, and 
they still own or control about 3,500 
patents. 

“In this important aspect the case pre- 
sents a conflict between the anti-trust laws 
enacted to prevent monopoly and the type 
of monopoly created by the government 
through the issue of patents. It is not 
an exaggeration to say that the case is 
one of the most complicated ever ex- 
amined by this department.” 

When Mr. O’Brian’s letter had been 
read Senator Couzens said: “If existing 
legislation does not enable the Department 
of Justice to act, we will see what can 
be done about it.” 

Radio Corporation’s Officers Testify. 

The committee on February 8 heard tes- 
timony from Maj. Gen. James C. Har- 
bord (retired), chairman of the board of 
the RCA, and William A. Winterbottom, 
vice-president of RCA Communications, 
Inc., both of whom previously had testi- 
fied. 

Gen. Harbord directed his testimony “to 
correct certain impressions your commit- 
tee may have received from the testimony 
given by President Newcomb Carlton of 
the Western Union Telegraph & Cable 
Co.” He declared that the British merger 
of cable and radio services was not “a 
bogey,” but a real menace to American 
interests and that Mr. Carlton’s statements 
were influenced by prejudice and personal 
interest. 

Questioned by Senator Wheeler about 
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the testimony of Lt. Kenneth Cox of 
the Chicago police department that tix 
RCA had endeavored to charge “exorbi 
tant” prices for transmitters and receiver 
to be used in crime work, Gen. Harbord 
said he was not familiar with the ci: 
cumstances. 

Gen. Harbord said, however, that he 
did not think it was “a very admirable 
position for us to take” and that he would 
investigate it. “There is nothing in the 
RCA that is superior to public interest,” 
he declared, adding that as a great corpo 
ration the RCA would not prevent the 
apprehension of criminals because of in 
fringement of its patents. 

Mr. Winterbottom, in his testimony, de 
fined the negotiations hetween Press Wire- 
less and the RCA in the efforts of the 
former organization to set up its radio 
service for new distribution from abroad, 
as a result of the attacks on the RCA 
policy made by Mr. Pierson. 

The committee concluded its hearings 
on the Couzens bill (S. 6) on Saturday, 
February 8, after hearing the three mem- 
bers of the Federal Radio Commission 
who had not previously testified in con- 
nection with the bill. Commissioners E. O. 
Sykes, Charles McK. Saltzman and Wil- 
liam D. L. Starbuck were the witnesses 
heard. 

The committee inquired into the circum- 
stances surrounding the appointment of 
Thad. H. Brown, of Ohio, as general 
counsel of the commission, after Judge 
Sykes, the first of three commissioners, 
had said he had objected to Gen. Saltz- 
man’s action. Commissioner William D. L. 
Starbuck, the third commissioner, ex- 
plained that he voted for Col. Brown’s 
appointment along with Gen. Saltzman 
and Commissioner Harold A. Lafount, 
and overrode the objections of Judges 
Sykes and Robinson. 

With the three commissioners on the 
stand, the committee inquired into various 
aspects of the broadcasting situation, and 
steps taken by the commission with re- 
spect to cleared channels, simultaneous 
operation of stations on cleared channels, 
duplication of chain programs on the 
the listeners’ dial, and the advisability of 
retaining the present system of zone rep- 
resentation on the commission. 


New York State Biggest User of 
Overseas Telephone. 

New York leads all the states in the 
number of transatlantic telephone calls 
that originate in this country. After New 
York the states using the transatlantic 
service most heavily are Illinois, Pennsyl- 
vania, California, New Jersey, Massa- 


chusetts and Florida. 

A little more than half of these calls 
are made to England, most of which are 
to London, but calls are made regularly 
to the various countries on the continent. 
Probably more calls go to Paris than to 
any other city on the continent. 
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“Tree Trimming Service at Low Cost” 











Thousands of miles of Communication lines have been trimmed by Condon men. 
This photograph suggests the enormous distribution of wire commanding our 


Utility Service. 


There has been a constant and definite improvement in Condon Service since it was first 


available for line clearance trimming. With a knowledge of the increasing sentiment attached 


to trees and the quality of trimming required, the Maurice L. Condon Company has aimed to 


offer a service of exceptional value to its customers. 


ture to make our service 
attractive from all angles, 
and in so doing, our expan- 
sion has been so great, and 
our policy so gladly ac- 
cepted, that we are able 
to offer an even greater 
value through the added 
experience our organiza- 


tion has gained. 


This low-cost service 
now includes a crew of 
trimming experts of most- 
ly college trained men. 


It includes supervision 
by a Forestry College 
trained foreman. 


We have incorporated every available fea- 


It includes (without ex- 





Condon Men, trained in the use of ropes, por- 
tray our aim toward lowering Line Clearance 
Costs. 





tra charge) the close 
supervision of a Supervis- 
ing Foreman from the 
Home office. This man 
has intimate contact with 
every Condon Trimming 
Operation. He is qualified 
to take charge of your en- 
tire trimming program, 
and produce gratifying 
results through his close 


supervision. 


This same low cost 
Condon Service, with all 
its features, is available in 
all parts of the United 
States and Canada. 


PUBLIC UTILITY SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


MAURICE L. CONDON CO., Inc. 
Tree Experts 


Home Office 
White Plains, New York 


Branch Offices 
Fisher Bldg., Detroit, Michigan 
Mahopac, N.Y. Philadelphia, Pa. 








When writing to Maurice L. Condon Co., 


Ine., 


please mention TELEPHONY. 











What the Commissions Are Doing 


Up-to-the-Minute News Regarding the Activities of State and Interstate Com- 
missions, Courts and City Councils in Matters Concerning Telephone Com- 
panies—Summary of Commission Orders and Schedule of Telephone Hearings 


Commission Orders Companies 
to Reestablish Connections. 

By a recent order of the Indiana Public 
Service Commission the Whitley County 
Telephone Co. was authorized to reconnect 
the toll circuit involved in the case brought 
against it by the Northern Indiana Tele- 
phone ‘Co. 

The petition filed with the commission 
by the Northern Indiana company, the com- 
plainant, showed that prior to October 1, 
1929, it owned and operated an exchange 
at Luther, situated between Bippus and 
Columbia .City. By authority of the com- 
mission the was authorized to 
abandon its exchange at Luther and serve 
its subscribers there from Bippus. 

Prior to October 1 the Northern Indi- 
ana company exchange at Bippus was con- 
nected with its exchange at Luther and 
with the exchange of the Whitley County 
company at Columbia City with a grounded 
toll circuit and some time prior to October 
1 the Whitley County company discon- 
nected this toll circuit entirely and no 
service has been possible since the time of 
that disconnection. The disconnection was 
made at a point beyond that which marked 
the limit of ownership of the circuit by the 
Northern Indiana company. 

The petition stated that the destruction 
of the toll circuit from its Bippus exchange 
to the Columbia City exchange of the 
Whitley County company was without au- 
thority of the commission and the effect 
was to deprive the Northern Indiana com- 
pany of its property right in the Bippus- 
Columbia City toll circuit and render toll 
service over the circuit from the Bippus- 
Luther exchange area to Columbia City 
and to points beyond Columbia City im- 
possible. 


company 


The Whitley County company petitioned 
the commission to dismiss the complaint 
against it, stating that the complaint did 
not state facts sufficient to confer upon 
the commission jurisdiction in the premises. 

The commission's engineer investigated 
the matter. His report showed that the 
toll circuit had been disconnected at two 
points within the portion owned by the 
Whitley County company. The question 
before the was whether 
telephone company may arbitrarily discon- 
tinue a physical connection already estab- 
lished. Over such a question the commis- 
sion believed it had jurisdiction. 

The therefore overruled 
the petition of the Whitley County com- 
pany to dismiss the case and held that 
within 30 days from the date of the order 
the Whitley County company should re- 


commission one 


commission 


connect the toll circuit involved in the case 
and that both companies should take such 
steps necessary to reestablish service over 
the toll circuit in question. 


Injunction Suit Filed to Prevent 
Electrical Line Construction. 
George Watts, Walter S. Garritson and 

Grace W. Reagan, partners doing busi- 
ness under the name of Knightstown Tele- 
phone Co., Knightstown, Ind., have filed 
an injunction suit against F. M. Krieg to 
prevent the construction of an electrical 
transmission line, which the telephone of- 
ficials say would damage the property of 
their company. 

A temporary restraining order has been 
issued in circuit court at Newcastle, Ind., 
halting work on the transmission line until 
a final hearing of the case. The complaint 
alleges that the electric company is setting 
its poles too close to those of the telephone 
company and that the height of the poles 
would throw the electric wires into those 
of the telephone company. 


Company Franchise Contested In 
Pocahontas (Iowa) Court. 
Notice of an appeal to the state supreme 
court from the decision of Judge James 
Deland in the matter of the petition of 
the Northwestern Bell Telephone Co., has 
been served on Frank P. Hogan and J. M. 
Berry, attorneys for the town of Poca- 

hontas, Iowa. 

The Pocahontas franchise fight now be- 
comes a test case to determine whether or 
not a franchise exists where the people of 
a town vote favorably on such a question 
and the town council then refuses to act 
on the proposal. 


Kentucky Company Wins Fight 
for Telephone Connection. 
proceedings filed by the 
Northern Kentucky company against the 
Kentucky commission and the Southern 
Bell Telephone Co., granting long-distance 
connections, in a decision rendered Feb- 
ruary 1, were sustained by Judge B. G. 


Mandamus 


Williams in Franklin Circuit court at 
Frankfort, Ky. The fight for long-dis- 
tance connection was won after three 


years’ litigation. 

The Kentucky Railroad Commission held 
in a recent decision that physical connec- 
tion between the lines of the Northern 
Kentucky Mutual Telephone Co. and the 
Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
should be denied. 

The case was brought up by the North- 
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ern Kentucky Mutual company, operating 

in Bracken county, Ky., to compel the 

Southern Bell company to afford it con- 

nection with the Southern Bell lines for 

the interchange of messages between the 

Northern Kentucky company’s Augusta 

and Germantown exchanges and points lo- 

cated upon the lines of the Southern Bell 
company or its connecting companies south, 
southeast and southwest of Mount Olivet. 

The commission found that there was 
no proof to show that the Northern Ken- 
tucky company could get any toll business 
between its Augusta or Germantown ex- 
changes and the points mentioned, and 
that the connection asked would lead to 
confusion, delays and expense out of pro- 
portion to the benefit that could accrue to 
either party, and that this would be true 
whether the public used the connection or 
not. If established, tariffs and routing in- 
structions would have to be published and 
kept on file at all toll centers to be reached 
by such messages though only one call a 
year came over the new exchange. 

The commission stated that the evidence 
clearly showed that public interest would 
not be promoted by granting the demands 
of the Northern Kentucky company and 
that there was nothing to show that the 
company’s private interest would receive 
any material benefit. The probable rev- 
enues accruing to the Northern Kentucky 
company would be insignificant compared 
with the burdens imposed upon the South- 
ern Bell company. 

After a consideration of the facts the 
commission decided that the Northern Ken- 
tucky company’s petition should be dis- 
missed. The case was then taken to the 
circuit court. 

Injunction to Prevent Changing 
Corporation Denied by Court. 
An injunction sought to prevent the 

transfer of the assets of the Newark Tele- 

phone Co., of Newark, a West Virginia 
corporation to an Ohio corporation of the 
same name was denied on February 1 by 
the Franklin County Appellate Court at 

Columbus. The company operates an ex- 

exchange in Newark, Ohio. 

The suit was filed by Merwyn R. Hatch, 
a stockholder of Newark and the H. M. 
Securities Co. of Chicago, Ill, organized 
by Mr. Hatch and associates to acquire a 
controlling interest in the company. 

Mr. Hatch charged the management had 
misrepresented the proposed transfer to the 
stockholders and that the preferred stock- 
holders would have no vote in the ()10 
corporation. The appellate court held ‘)at 
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There is Safety and 
Economy in Super Quality 
Vitrified Clay Conduit 


UPER Quality Vitrified Clay Conduit 

offers the safest and most economical 
protection for telephone cables that has been 
devised. The heavy exterior walls are mois- 
ture-proof and impervious to the action of 
acids, alkalis, gases or electrolysis. 


Proper thickness of the web structure and 
thorough vitrification of all parts of the sec- 
tions give unusual strength and permanence 
for underground construction. That is why 
many miles of Super Quality Vitrified Clay 
Conduit are encasing telephone lines in 
American cities. 


Large stocks of all sizes are available to make 
prompt shipments at all times. 


State and 64th Streets Chicago, II. 
Distributors to the Independent Telephone Trade. 


Manufactured by 





— 9 CELL 


Clay Products Company, Inc., of Indiana 
BRAZIL, INDIANA 
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THE UTILITY — 
TOOL BOX | 


Littleford All-Steel Tool Boxes are made in three a eee 
styles—Heavy Duty, Stationary and Utility. Converts 60 Cycle Lighting Current 
The Utility (Splicer) Tool Box has shelves and ont we ES = 


compartments to accommodate jack hammers, lead POSITIVELY NO RADIO INTERFERENCE 
furnaces, picks, shovels and small equipment. 


The sturdy chassis cushioned on helical springs er Se Ce Cs. 





and fitted with heavy duty roller-bearing wheels 
is assurance of trailing quality and long life. 
Write for Bulletin No. E-11. It gives complete information. 


Price $44.00 — F. O. B. Elyria 
TLEFORD Weneee! 
eALL ra STEEL Sold by Leading Telephone Distributors 
TOOL BOXES Telkor, Inc., Elyria, Ohio 


cues ff LTLEFORD BROS. 123 E. PEARL ST. CINCINNATI,O. (Write for booklet) 


Model EX-3 has been proven the ideal ringing 
machine by hundreds of satisfied users. 
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the transfer was sought for the purpose 
of rendering more difficult the acquiring of 
control of the company through the pur- 
chase of scattered preferred 
standing. 


stock out- 


Increased Rates Approved of 
Hector, Minn., Company. 
The Hector 
Minn., was 
Minnesota 


Telephone Cc., Hector, 

recently authorized by the 
Railroad & Warehouse Com- 
mission to place in effect a schedule of 
increased rates. The company operates 
a magneto telephone exchange serving ap- 
proximately 213 town and 345 rural sta- 


tions. Old and new net monthly rates 


are: 
Individual line business... .$2.50 $2.75 
Individual line residence.... 1.50 1.75 
Rural multi-party, metallic 

UNI io 453 bas. oriaetene ats Lou Bao 
Rural multi-party, grounded 

MN che Ucen toad eaena 1.25 61.50 


Upon review cf the facts and other evi- 
dence contained in the company’s annual 
reports, it was found that the claimed 
book value of $45,972.15 is not excessive 
for a property of its class and that the 
operating for the past 
years exceeded an 


expenses several 


have not average 

amount. 

The commission found that the present 
rate for the classes of service noted are 
inadequate and that the revenue derived 
under present schedules is insufficient, that 
the rates petitioned for are fair and rea- 
sonable, and will not produce more than 
sufficient revenue to provide for the neces- 
sary operating expenses, depreciation and 
a fair return upon a fair value of the 
property. 

Switching Charges of Bell Re- 
duced; Commissioner Dissents. 
The Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse 

Commission recently ordered that the 
switching charge of the Northwestern 
Bell Telephone Co. at Fergus Falls be 
fixed at $3.00 per year per subscriber, pay- 
able semi-annually in advance. The com- 
pany was ordered to improve its present 
existing connection services to the peti- 
tioners. 

The petitioners were the Dayton Rural 
Telephone Co., the Dane Prairie & Buse 
Line, the Friberg Rural Telephone Co., 
the Ormell Buss Telephone Co., the Ardal 
Telephone Co., the Western Cooperative 
Rural Telephone Co., the Fergus & Jewett 
Lake Rural Telephone Co., the Wall Lake 
Telephone Co. and the Aastad Buse Tele- 
phone Co., all of which operate in the 
vicinity of Fergus Falls and their lines 
connect with the Northwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. at Fergus Falls. 

The commission found that prior to the 
war the telephone lines of the petitioners 
were owned by the Northwestern Tele- 
phone Exchange Co., the predecessors of 
the Northwestern Bell company, and were 
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sold by the Northwestern Exchange com- 
pany to the petitioners with the under- 
standing that the petitioners were to pay 
$3.00 per year for switching charges. 

During the war the rates were changed 
to $6.00 per year, to be considered as 
temporary; the rates were not reduced 
since then and the parties are now paying 
the same amount. The services at the 
Fergus Falls exchange are unsatisfactory, 
the commission found, and some of the 
petitioners are unable to get any service 
connection at that point. 

The commission stated that the services 
rendered are not worth even the rate of 
$3.00 per year and the exchange service 
should be repaired. It therefore ordered 
the rate of $3.00 to be placed in effect and 
the Northwestern Bell company to im- 
prove its existing connection services to 
the petitioners. 

Commissioner Matson, dissenting, stated : 

“I differ with the majority in this mat- 
ter, principally on the methcd of pro- 
cedure. 

Complaint was made that the switching 
rate of $6.00 per annum was unreasonable, 
but a reading of the transcript fails to 
show any evidence to support the con- 
tention that the rate is unreasonable, or 
any testimony on the part of the company 
that it is reasonable. The testimony is 
almcst entirely as to the 
service. 


unsatisfactory 


I do not believe the commission should 
attempt to fix a reasonable rate for un- 
satisfactory service. It is my opinion that 
the company should be ordered to forth- 
with correct the existing conditions com- 
plained of and make the service satisfac- 
tory. Then, a further hearing should be 
held for the purpose of taking testimony 
as to the unreasonableness of the rate. 

The subscribers on these farm lines 
should have the best service it is possible 
to give them and at a reasonable rate, and 
I would like the procedure to be such as 
to insure their obtaining good service at a 
fair rate. Therefore, I dissent.” 


Commission Finds Increased Rates 
Reasonable; Grants Application. 
The application of the Lake Park Tele- 

phone Co. for authority to change its 

schedule of rates at Lake Park was re- 
cently granted by the Minnesota Railroad 

& Warehouse Commission. The company 

operates a magneto exchange serving ap- 

proximately 126 town and 330 rural sta- 
tions. Old and new net monthly rates of 
the company are: 


Individual line business....$1.50 $1.75 
Two party line business.... 1.25 — 1.50 
Individual line residence...... i. ae BS 
Two party line residence... 1.00 1.25 
Multi party, rural... ...<...:. 120-125 

A careful consideration of the stated 


facts disclosed that the company’s claimed 
book value of $20,726.19 is not excessive 
for a property of its class and that the 
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operating expenses for the past several 
years have been well within an average 
figure. 

The commission found that the present 
rates were inadequate and that the rates 
petitioned for are fair and reasonable, and 
will not produce more revenue than is re- 
quired to provide for the necessary op- 
erating expenses, depreciation, and a fair 
return upon a fair value of the property, 


New Jersey Bell Acquires Proper- 
ties in That State. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
last month authorized the New Jersey Bell 
Telephone Co. to take over the properties 
of the Farmers & Traders Telephone Co., 
which operates exchanges at Cranbury and 
Plainsboro, Middlesex county, and Hights- 
town, Mercer county, N. 
proximately 1,289 stations. 

On July 15, 1929, the 
tracted to purchase all the physical prop- 
erties of the Farmers company, free from 
all liens and encumbrances, for $195,000, 
plus the amount of any capital expenditures 
made by the 


J., serving ap- 


3ell company con- 


Farmers company prior to 
the consummation of the transaction for 
the erection or construction of new pole 
lines or new circuits, or for the purchase 
of new telephones. 

An appraisal made by the inventory and 
costs engineer of the Bell company found 
the reproduction cost new of the properties 
to be $247,464, and less depreciation $179,- 
508. None of the acquired properties will 
be retired from service. 

The properties are subject to a mortgage 
indebtedness of $13,000, which amount will 
be deducted from the purchase price. The 
rest of the consideration will be paid in 
cash. In 1928, operating revenues and op- 
erating expenses of the Farmers company 
were $46,933.41 - and $37,361.98, _ re- 
spectively. 


Nebraska Company Authorized to 
Increase Rates for Service. 

The Nebraska State Railway Commis- 
sion has given its approval of the appli- 
cation of the Lincoln Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. for authority to increase rates 
at its Waverly exchange, from $6 a month 
to $7 for individual business, from $4.50 to 
$5.50 for two-party business, from $2.50 to 
$3.00 for 10-party business, from $2.50 to 
$2.75 for individual residence, from $2.00 
to $2.25 for two-party residence, and from 
$2.00 to $2.50 for rural service. 
rates will become applicable when the type 
of service has been changed from magneto 
to automatic. 


‘These 


The exchange is located in a town seven 
miles from Lincoln, and the subscribers 
will all be included within the Lincoln 
zone area, which also includes the com- 
munities of Davey, Malcolm, Denton, ‘*ay- 
mond, Havelock, University Place, Co'leg¢ 


View and Lincoln proper. The ruatter 


was first presented to the 248 subse: ‘bers 


Fe 


al 
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L*?t your maintenance crews work in manholes free from 
5 fear of gas. Give them a dependable flow of safe air. Let 
each crew carry a Homelite Portable Blower. It will deliver 


up to 3,000 cu. ft. of air per min. The built-in Homelite gaso- 
line engine, air-cooled, can neither freeze up nor burn out. 
4 y 4 Thousands in use have demonstrated this reliability. 
Portable! 


! Complete outfit is an easy one-hand lift—75 lbs. 
It’s compact, too—takes but 16” x 25” x 22” to stow. 


$195 Set it down, pull the starting cord and she’ll blow air as long 


as there’s fuel in the tank—4 to 5 hours on a gallon. 


f. o. b. Port Chester, N. Y. Distributors everywhere for service and demonstration. Write 
Complete with 15 ft. air duct. for address of the nearest. 
| HOMELITE CORPORATION 
73 RIVERDALE AVE. PORT CHESTER, N. Y. @ 3240 
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of the Waverly exchange and 224 of them 
signed a petition of consent, contingent on 
the change to automatic. 

Having in mind the fact that the com- 
pany is willing to make the investment 
necessary to provide full automatic service 
to the Waverly patrons; that the subscrib- 
ers are practically unanimously in favor 
of and request by petition the proposed 
change and are willing to pay the rate pro- 
posed; that the new service will be the 
same in quantity, quality and cost as serv- 
ice furnished subscribers of the Lincoln 
exchange; it was the opinion of the com- 
mission that the application should be au- 
thorized without formal hearing, subject 
to complaint, such rates to be put into ef- 
fect the first of the month following the 
completion of the proposed improvements. 
Ohio Commission Rules Out “Go- 

ing Value” in Rate Case. 

The Ohio Public Utilities Commission 
has approved a tentative valuation on 
Buckeye Lake Home 
Telephone Co. which has an increased 
rate schedule pending. The company 
3uckeye Lake, Baltimore, Millers- 
port, Pleasantville and Thurston. The ad- 
vanced schedule was filed July 16, 1928, 
and the company has been collecting the 
higher rates under bond since October, 
1928. 

The commission fixed the reproduction 
cost of the physical plant at $188,049, and 
its present value for rate-making purposes 
at $138,263. The commission refused to 
allow “going value.” 





properties of the 


serves 


The refusal to include this value was 
made “because of the absence of showing 
that the stockholders have suffered any 
sacrifice in the development of the busi- 
ness of the company for which they have 
not been recompensed by the rates charged 
the public.” 

Lincoln T. & T. Co. Petitions to 
Buy Nebraska Company. 

The Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
has applied to the Nebraska State Railway 
Commission for approval of its purchase 


vf the $62,397 of common stock of the : 


Nuckolls County Independent Telephone 
Co., with headquarters at Nelson, and serv- 
ing all but two of the telephone exchanges 
in that county. It has exchanges at Hardy, 
Oak, Ruskin and Nora, besides Nelson, 
and serves a total of 1,500 town and rural 
subscribers. 

The Lincoln company has exchanges at 
Superior and Deweese, in extreme corners 
of the same county. The Nuckolls County 
company was recently allowed to close ex- 
changes at Angus and Mt. Claire, where 
the towns were so small that revenues did 
not meet expenses. Their subscribers are 
served by the other exchanges. 

The applicant company says that both 
of the companies are Independent, meaning 
not owned by the Bell interests, and that 
they have been cooperating in giving serv- 
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ice. It is also set up that while some 
of their lines parallel the companies have 
not been in any sense competitive. 

The application has appended to it a 
statement of the financial condition of the 
company. It has assets, including working 
capital, of $196,773, with bills payable of 
$39,500 and accounts payable of $92,777. 
It has a surplus of $12,233. Operating rev- 
enues for the year just ended were $26,- 
464, and operating expenses were $25,698, 
leaving a net operating income of $766. De- 
ducting taxes and uncollectible revenues of: 
$2,498.26, there remains a_ deficit of 
$1,418.13. 


Mankato (Minn.) Company Au- 
thorized to Buy Rural Companies. 

The Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse 
Commission recently authorized the Man- 
kato Citizens’ Telephone Co. of Mankato 
to purchase the property of the Mankato 
& Decoria Rural Telephone Co. in Blue 
Earth county, and in another order to 
purchase the property of the Rapidan & 
Mankato Rural Telephone Co., also in 
Blue Earth county. 

The Mankato Citizens’ company agreed 
to rebuild and put the property in first 
class shape and operate and maintain the 
propertiés in accordance with its policy of 
rendering rural telephone service. 
Commission Grants Petition to 

Abandon Toll Line. 

The Wisconsin Railroad Commission re- 
cently authorized the Black Earth Tele- 
phone Co. to discontinue the toll line be- 
tween Sauk City and Black Earth. 

It appeared to the commission from the 
testimony that the service over the line in 
question is poor, that the use of the line 
is not very heavy, and that there are in 
existence adequate metallic circuits to 
handle all the calls between Black Earth 
and Sauk City. The commission’ there- 
fore held that public convenience and nec- 
essity no longer required the continuance 
of service over the toll line in question. 





Commission Denies Application 
for Western Telephone Purchase. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
recently denied the application of the Pub- 
lic Utilities Consolidated Corp. and the 
Public Utilities California Corp. for per- 
mission to acquire the properties of the 
Arizona, California & Nevada Telephone 
Co. 

The Consolidated company and the Cali- 
fornia company do business in Arizona and 
California, respectively. All of the capital 
stock of the California company is owned 
by the Consolidated company, which owns 
and operates public utility properties for 
furnishing electric gas and water service 
in Arizona. 


The Arizona, California & Nevada com- 
pany consists of exchanges at Kingman 
and Oatman, Ariz., which serve about 430 
150 pole 


subscribers and approximately 
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miles of toll lines. About 16 pole miles of 
toll lines are located in California and ex- 
tend from the Colorado river to Needles, 
Calif. 

The commission found that the W. B, 
Foshay Co., a Minnesota corporation, suc- 
ceeded by reorganization by the W. B. 
Foshay Co., a Delaware corporation, con- 
tracted to purchase the properties of the 
Arizona, California & Nevada company, 
together with a water works plant, for the 
inseparable price of $110,000. Of this 
amount it is stated that $13,000 was paid 
for the water properties and $97,000 for 
the telephone properties. 

An appraisal made by the Loveland En- 
gineers, as of July 14, 1928, found the re- 
production cost new of the telephone prop- 
erties in Arizona, less depreciation, to be 
$122,695, and of the California properties 
to be $3,350. 

On December 6, 1928, the Consolidated 
company contracted to purchase all the 
properties from the W. B. Foshay Co. for 
the total consideration of $142,713, which 
amount was claimed to represent the fair 
depreciated value of all the properties as 
of June 23, 1928. 

An allocation made by the applicants of 
the consideration to be paid for the tele- 
phone properties was as follows: 500 
shares of the preferred stock of the Con- 
solidated company, 1,001 shares of its Class 
A common stock, 9,238 shares of its Class 
B common stock, and $10,412.50 in cash. 

The Consolidated company agreed to 
transfer to the California company that 
part of the toll line in California. The 
California Railroad Commission entered 
an order authorizing the California com- 
pany to acquire the properties in that state 
and to issue $3,300 of its common capital 
stock in full payment therefor. The Ari- 
zona Corporation Commission entered an 
order authorizing the Consolidated com- 
pany to acquire the properties in that state. 

By order entered May 10, 1929, the Cali- 
fornia commission authorized the Cali- 
fornia company to acquire all the proper- 
ties of the Needles Gas & Electric Co, 
which include the telephone exchange at 
Needles, Calif. The acquisition proposed 
would give the Consolidated company and 
its subsidiary control of the toll line of 
the Arizona, California & Nevada com- 
pany, the commission found, and oi the 
exchanges located at both ends, and would 
enable them to operate the properties more 
efficiently and economically. 

It was not contemplated that any of the 
properties would be retired from service, 
but it was planned to take them over and 
operate them as they are. 

The record did not afford any means for 
determining the value of the shares of 
capital stock to be delivered by the ~on- 
solidated company to the W. B. Foshay Co. 
in payment for the properties, the m- 
mission stated, nor was any explanat! of 
fered of the manner in which the prices 0! 
the various classes of stock were de- 
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termined. To enable the commission to 
find that a transaction of the character 
proposed is in the public interest, it was es- 
sential that they should have definite in- 
formation respecting the value of the con- 
sideration to be paid therefor. 

Upon the facts presented the commission 
was unable to find that the proposed ac- 
quisition would be of advantage to the 
persons to whom service is to be rendered 
and in the public interest. An order was 
therefore entered denying the company’s 
application. 


Wisconsin Commission Orders 
Change in Charge for Calls. 

Under date of January 28, the Wiscon- 
sin Railroad Commission rendered a deci- 
sion ordering the Thorp Telephone Co. of 
Thorp to apply the 10-cent charge pro- 
vided in the commission’s order dated 
April 18, 1920, only to local calls made 
after stipulated hours of regular service 
and that both incoming and outgoing toll 


calls should be handled without additional 


charge. 

In the former decision the commission 
authorized the charge of 10 cents per call 
on all calls made after designated hours 
of service. In placing this charge in effect 
the company attempted to apply this 
charge to incoming toll calls as well as 
local calls, and, not meeting with coopera- 
tion in the matter, refused to accept and 
complete such calls. 
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and unreliable ringing service. 


terrupted service at low cost. 
lubrication. 


data at your request. 


125 Amory St., 
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HOLTZER-CABOT 


Magneto - Ringing - Motor - Generators 
SERVICE ASSURED 





It is no longer necessary to undergo periodic 


Holtzer-Cabot Magneto Ringing Motor Gen- 
erators installed will mean satisfactory unin- 


_ Can be operated from light socket. 
inates troublesome battery equipment. 
Requires no attention other than occasional 
These sets are convenient and 
positively dependable in operation. 
supplied for any voltage or special current. 
We will gladly furnish you with complete 


MOLTZER-CABOT ELECTRIC CO. 
6161 So. State St. 


TELEPHONY 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. 
January 28: Southern Bell Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. authorized to acquire the 
properties of the Hartsville Home Tele- 

phone Co., Hartsville, Tenn. 

January 25: Application approved of 
Southwestern Bell company to buy cer- 
tain properties of John W. Miller, doing 
business as the Mesquite Telephone Co., 
with exchanges at Mesquite and Elam, 
Tex. The application, insofar as it re- 
quested a certificate that the acquisition 
by John Miller of the Kaufman exchange 
of the Bell company, dismissed for want 
of jurisdiction. 

February 13: Hearing before Examiner 
Davis at Washington in the matter of the 
application of the Chesapeake & Potomac 
Telephone Co. of Va. for authority to 
acquire the properties of the Dover Tele- 
phone Co., Hanover Telephone Co. and 
the Midlothian Telephone Co. The terri- 
tory served by the Dover company com- 


prises the eastern portion of Goochland: 


county, Va. The property of the Hanover 
company comprises 20.6 miles of pole line, 
173.1 single miles of wire, one switch- 
board and associated equipment and ap- 
proximately 91 stations, and is in the east- 
ern portion of Hanover county, Va. The 
Midlothian company territory includes por- 
tions of Chesterfield and Powhatan coun- 
ties, Va., and consists of approximately 
88 stations. 

February 14: Hearing at Washington 
in the matter of the joint application of 
the New Jersey Bell Telephone Co. for 
authority to acquire the properties of the 
Delaware Valley Telephone Co., Milford, 
Hunterdon county, N. J., serving approxi- 
mately 190 stations. 

February 14: Hearing at Washington 
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in the matter of the application of the 
Bell Telephone Co. of Nevada for author- 
ity to acquire the properties of the Utah, 
Nevada & Idaho Telephone Co., having 
exchanges and toll lines in Lander and 
Nye counties, Nevada, which it proposes 
to sell to the Bell company for the sum 
of $32,000. 

February 14: Hearing in the matter of 
the joint application of the Michigan Bell 
Telephone Co. and Mrs. Leo Ross, doing 
business as the Beaverton Telephone Co., 
Beaverton, Mich. The Beaverton com- 
pany had connected to its exchanges a 
total of 75 owned and 129 service stations. 


CALIFORNIA. 


February 5: The Sunland Rural Tele- 
phone Co., operating in the communities 
of Sunland and Tujunga, Los Angeles 
county, applied for authority to issue and 
sell $14,600 of its common capital stock, 
par value $100 per share, for the purpose 
of financing additions and betterments. 

February 4: E. J. Gann, operating 
under the name of Mariposa Telephone 
Exchange, authorized to sell his telephone 
properties in the town of Mariposa to 
James J. Dulcich for the sum of $600, and 
the purchaser thereof is authorized to take 
over and operate them. The commission 
fixed a schedule of rates, rules and regu- 
lations for the exchange to be effective 
March 1, 1930. 

ILLINOIS. 


February 11: Hearing at Chicago be- 
fore Chairman Hadley in the matter of 
the proposed ‘advance in rates for service 
of the Cordova Telephone Co. in Cordova, 
Rock Island county, stated in rate schedule 
Ill. C. C. No. 3 filed by the company. 

February 11: Hearing before Commis- 
sioner Gilbert in the matter of the appli- 
cation for the approval of purchase by the 
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Cords 


as flexible, are switchboard cords 
when made by R-L. Tough 
to take the gaff of daily hard 
use and flexible to reduce 
the factor of fatigue. 


Eight major points 
of construction 
make this cord 
your logical 
chocie when 
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Switchboar 


Tough as a rawhide thong—and 


quality and 
economy de- 

cide your pur- 
chases. 


R-L Switchboard cords 
are furnished in five 
standard colors to fit any 
size or make of plug. 


Your inquiry as to further details 
and prices will receive prompt at- 
tention when addressed to 


RUNZEL-LENZ ELECTRIC 


MEFG. Co. 
Western Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Dependable Since 1904 
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A 100% Satis- 
factory Line of 
Tools for Line- 
men’s Use. 


EASY OPERA- 
TION 


LONG LIFE 
MAX. SAFETY 


The approved equip- 
ment of the largest 
public utility com- 
panies. 


Write to our sales rep- 
resentative or to us for 
descriptive matter and 
prices. 


Sales Representative 
{ John H. Graham & Co., Inc. 


113 Chambers St. 
New York City 


MFG. BY 
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Oakville, Conn: 
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Illinois Commercial Telephone Co. of the 
telephone exchange property of the Farm- 
ers Telephone Co. of Sandwich. 

February 11: Hearing in the matter of 
application for the approval of purchase 
of the telephone exchange property of the 
Ashkum Mutual Telephone Co. at Ash- 
kum by the Illinois Commercial Telephone 
Co. 

February 13: Hearing before Commis- 
sioner Brinkman in the matter of joint 
application for the approval of acquisition 
by the Illinois Commercial Telephone Co, 
of all of the outstanding capital stock and 
properties of the Buckley Telephone Co., 
Goreville Telephone Co., Ladd Telephone 
Co., Stronghurst Telephone Co., Teuto- 
polis Telephone Co., Ullin Telephone Co.. 
Corn Belt Telephone Co., General Tele- 
phone Co. of Illinois, Illinois Northern 
Telephone Co., Intercity Telephone Co., 
Standard Telephone Co. and Lincoln Tele- 
phone Co.; to issue $3,000,000 in principal 
amount of first mortgage 5 per cent gold 
bonds and 80,000 shares of common capital 
stock, and also for a certificate of con- 
venience and necessity to the Illinois ‘Com- 


mercial Telephone Co. to operate the 
properties. 

INDIANA. 
January 29: Petition filed by New 


3runswick Citizens Telephone Co. for per- 
mission to increase its rates from $12 to 
$18 per year. Petition claimed the com- 
pany suffered severe losses due to the sleet 
storm in January and that the old rates 
do not provide sufficient revenue to operate 
the business as it should be. 

January 31: Increased schedule of rates 
for the Hobart exchange of the North- 
western Indiana Telephone Co. to be 
placed in effect as of February 1. 

January 31: Royal Telephone Co. of 
Milford authorized to place in effect a 
schedule of increased rates, effective 
March 1. 

February 1: Geneva Telephone Co. filed 
petition for authority to increase rates. 

February 4: Petition filed by Forest 
Telephone Co. of Forest, Clinton county, 
asking authority to raise its monthly rate 
from $1 to $1.25. 

February 19: Hearing at North Man- 
chester, postponed from February 3, on the 
petition of the Northern Indiana Tele- 
phone Co. to increase its rates 25 cents a 
month and place in effect a flat rate 
charge for rural telephones. 

KANSAS. ; 

February 24: Hearing on application of 
3ert Bradley, Benedict, for permission t 
sell his telephone plant and property at 
Benedict to the Public Service Telephone 
Co. of Kansas. : 

February 24: Hearing on application ot 
Public Service Telephone Co. for a certi- 
ficate of convenience and authority to 
transact the business of a public utility af 
3enedict. 

MINNESOTA. 

January 28: Mankato Citizens Tele- 
phone -Co. authorized to purchase the 
property of the Rapidan & Mankato Rural 


Telephone Co. located in Blue Earth 
county. a 
January 28: Mankato Citizens Tele- 


phone Co. authorized to purchase the 
property of the Mankato & Decoria Rural 
Telephone Co. in Blue Earth county 
February 3: Hector Telephone Co. au- 
thcrized to place in effect a schedule ot 
increased rates at its exchange at Hector. 
February 3: Lake Park Telephone ©°- 
permitted to place in effect a schedu'e 0! 
increased rates at its Lake Park exchange 
February 10: Switching charge at ‘er 
gus Falls fixed at $3.00 per year per sub- 
(Picase tturn to page 50) 
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1. Engineering, Construction, Management and you in your work. 


- Operation of Complete Telephone Installations. 
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of Telephone Concessions. 














3. Financing Telephone Operating Properties, or 
] Extensions to Existing Plant. 


tae an ie ee AND TELEGRAPH 
and its Allied Companies own and manage ° ? 
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Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
Bank of America, New York, U. S. A. 


§ U. S. Financial Agu Theodore Gary and Company, 
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$ s finger immediately on any desired fact. 
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London Financial Agents: Theodore Gary and Company London rience of many telephone experts—down in black and white, 
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: 1 Look over the books and if 
= COURSE they are not all we said they 
: TELEPHONY are return them at our expense. 


If you want to keep them, $3 
in ten days and $2.00 a month 
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Nothing to lose—everything te 
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Condensed Telephone News 


Officers of Companies Are Urgently Requested to Forward to Us Promptly 
All Financial and Other Statements as Soon as Issued and Any Items Relat- 
ing to Construction, Rebuilding, or Changes in Their Plants and Systems 


New Incorporations and New Tele- 
phone Companies. 


ELKHART, InNp.—The Indiana Commer- 
cial Telephone Co. has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of 100,000 shares of 
common stock and 25,000 shares preferred, 
no par value. Incorporators are J. F. 
O’Connell, A. R. Wiley and E. M. Hie- 
stand. 

Forpyce, Nes.—The Menominee Tele- 
phone Co. has incorporated to erect farm- 
ers’ telephone lines in Cedar county. Its 
authorized capital stock is $5,000. Incor- 
porators are Sigismund Loecker, George 
Kast, B. J. Goeden, William Noecker and 
Peter F. Goeden. 

Financial. 

MontreEAL, Que., Can.—Telephone op- 
erating revenues of the Bell Telephone 
Co. of Canada during 1929 showed an 
increase of more than $3,000,000 over the 
$36,510,732 reported for 1928, according 
to an official statement issued to Dow, 
Jones, Ltd. The increase was due largely 
to an unusually heavy gain in long dis- 
tance toll revenue, a result of the im- 
provements in long distance facilities. 

Net gain in telephones during 1929 ex- 
ceeded 48,000 compared with net gain of 
45,862 in .1928 and 38,222 in 1927. 

Gross additions to plant, etc., amounted 
to over $28,000,000 compared with $22,- 
406,334 in 1928, which in turn was over 
$4,000,000 higher than in 1927. The pro- 
gram of extensions and replacements for 
1930 will approximate $31,500,000. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa—The Keystone Tel- 
ephone System net earnings applicable to 
interest charges for year ended December 
31 were $1,095,123, against $1,046,754 in 
1928. 

The Keystone Telephone Co. of Phila- 
delphia declared regular. quarterly pre- 
ferred dividend of $1, payable March 1 to 
stock of record February 19. 

Construction. 

OxtaHoMaA ‘City, Oxita.—Among new 
telephone exchange buildings which will be 
completed and occupied by the Southwest- 
ern Bell Telephone Co. during the present 
year are those at Chickasha, Altus and Elk 
City. The company will move into its new 
exchange building at Chickasha about 
April 1, completing an improvement pro- 
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gram there of approximately $264,000, of 
which $55,000 is being expended on the 
new building. 

It has just started installation of the 
$160,000 improved telephone system at Elk 
City. Approximately $40,000 will be ex- 
pended on a new exchange building. The 
company is to begin construction early in 
the spring on a new two-story fire-proof 
telephone building at Altus, which, with 
other improvements including a new 
switchboard and underground cables in the 
business district, will cost approximately 
$250,000 

Detroit, TExAs—A period of more than 
two months of telephone disconnection 
ended here the middle of January with the 
completion of reconstruction on the switch- 
board destroyed by fire early in November. 

The new instrument was placed ‘in a 
building constructed for the purpose on 
the Simmons property. 

Larepo, Trexas—The Laredo South- 
eastern Telephone Co. will erect a tele- 
phone building at San Diego, Texas. 


Elections. 

Bonpvitte, I1t.—William McMullen 
has been elected president of the Bond- 
ville Telephone Co.; William Pfeffer, sec- 
retary; and Joseph Robert, treasurer. 
Directors of the company, named by the 
stockholders at their annual meeting, in- 
clude: Messrs. McMullen, Pfeffer and 
Robert and Samuel Abrams, Daniel 
Fox, John Barker, Eldon Armstrong, and 
Gerald Siefkins. Peter Keller is man- 
ager for the company. 

Cuttom, Itt.—W. J. Kiley was elected 
president of the Cullom Telephone Co. at 
the meeting of stockholders recently and 
other officers chosen as follows: George 
Koerner, vice-president; J. W. Shearer, 
treasurer, and A. F. Eldridge, F. M. 
Kopp and Eke Leiser, directors. 

GeNEsEO, Itt.—A. S. Offerle was 
elected president of the Geneseo Coopera- 
tive Telephone Co. at the directors’ organ- 
ization meeting, succeeding Frank Swi- 
ger, former president of the company. 
Other officers are: Lewis Ulrick, vice- 
president; A. S. McAvoy, secretary and J. 
A. Bradley, treasurer. R. L. Parker was 
re-appointed manager. Directors for the 
vear are: Messrs. Offerle, Urick, McAvoy, 
and Henry Ruxton, Dr. J. J. Moffet, 


Louis Schroeder, Henry Diener, Henry 
Waterman and Will Fairlie. Mr. Swiger 
and C. H. Atwood were retired from the 
board. 

DuNKERTON, Iowa—With the addition 
of a new building free of debt, a new 
switchboard and a metallic line to Jesup 
during the past year, reports at the an- 
nual meeting of the Dunkerton Telephone 
Co. indicated a prosperous year in 1929, 
Charles Eldridge was elected president; 
George Meyerhof vice-president and Fred 
Meyerhof, George Spies and H. A. Trum- 
bauer, directors. 

Morninc Sun, Iowa—A. F. Reid has 
been elected president of the Mutual Tele- 
phone Co. of Morning Sun at the stock- 
holders’ annual meeting; W. A. Thomp- 
son, vice-president and treasurer; Miss 
Maud Skinner, secretary, and C. A. Peter- 
son, manager. All were reelected. These 
officers, with H. E. Cummings, Samuel 
Baird, W. H. Van Horn and E. H. Hens- 
leigh comprise the board of directors. 

NASHVILLE, IowA—The annual meeting 
of the stockholders in the Nashville Tele- 
phone Co., Inc., was held here recently. 
Routine business was transacted, and the 
full list of old officers was reelected for 
another year, as follows: J. A. Snoeber- 
ger, president; H. F. Kokemuller, secre- 
tary-treasurer; and Alfred Ruggeberg, 
Will Miller and Adolph Buck, directors. 

CoNTINENTAL, On10—The Continental 
Farmers’ Mutual Telephone Co. elected 
Forest Henry, Charles D. McMillin, Paul 
H. Kaufman, Charles Varner and R. T. 
Means as directors. The R. T. Means 
Telephone Service Co. has purchased the 
controlling interest in the company and it 
is proposed to improve the equipment and 
service. 

The directors elected: Charles D. Mc- 
Millin, president; Charles Barner, vice- 
president, and Mrs. Lucille M. Kaufman, 
secretary and treasurer. 

AppLe CREEK, Wis.—An assessment of 
$17, $2 more than was paid in 1929, was 
voted by the Apple Creek Telephone Co. 
at the annual meeting of stockholders here. 
Oswald Breitung was reelected president 
and general manager. Other officers were 
elected as follows: Albert Ring, vice-pres- 
ident: John Groab, secretary; Albert 
Luebke, treasurer and John Eggert, Fred 
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and Lumber—Manufacturers of Cross Arms, Signal 
and Wyckoff Conduit for Underground Wires. 


The Wyckoff Pipe & Creosoting Company 


OFFICE: 522 5th Ave., N. Y. 


Blocks 


Established 1881 
WORKS: Portsmouth, Va. 











EVER-PROTECT CABLE COMPOUND | 








EFFECTIVE in maintaining your underground 
and aerial cable in perfect condition 








MITCHELL 





NATIONAL CABLE COMPOUND CO. 





INC. INDIANA 
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Fiestedt, John Guellf and Louis Satcker, 
directors. 

30NDUEL, Wis.—The annual stockhold- 
ers meeting of the Bonduel Telephone Co., 
was held recently and the following di- 
rectors elected: Albert Graf, Ed Teschke, 
J. I. Bonser, William Burmeister, F. W. 
Schroeder, Robert Pitt, William Pautz, 
John Fink and John W. Runge. The di- 
rectors elected officers as follows: Albert 
Graf, president; John Fink, vice-president ; 
Ed. Teschke, manager; J. I. Banser, sec- 
retary and William Burmeister, treasurer. 


Miscellaneous. 


HooppoLte, Itt. — The Prophetstown- 
Hooppole, Annawan-Hooppole and Atkin- 
son-Hooppole telephone companies will be 
consolidated later in the spring, it was 
indicated recently when directors of the 
companies acted favorably upon proposal 
to merge the three systems. The proposi- 
tion will be submitted to stockholders of 
the organizations soon. 

Deminc, INp—The Deming Telephone 
Co., in Hamilton county, has suspended 
operation. During the sleet storm last 
month the lines were broken down and 
on account of the expense of repairs it 
was decided to abandon the lines. The 
switchboard was taken to Cicero. 

MECHANICSBURG, INp.—Contracts have 
been signed for the purchase of the 
Mechanicsburg, Markleville & Emporia 
Telephone Co. by the Shirley Telephone 
Co. Stockholders of the Mechanicsburg, 
Markleville & Emporia Co. held a business 
meeting recently and discussed the pro- 
posed sale, with a result that a favorable 
vote was cast on the proposition. Manager 
Thomas of the Shirley company stated, 
following signature of contracts, that his 
concern would operate the two systems. 

WIncHESTER, INp.—Recent sleet and 
storm damages to the Farmers Telephone 
Co. resulted in that company’s filing an ap- 
plication for receivership in the Randolph 
county circuit court. A receiver has been 
appointed with the consent of the peti- 
tioner. 

MaysviL_E, Ky.—The properties of the 
Mason County Mutual Telephone Co. 
were sold for the sum of $28,550 to Cham- 
bers Zweigart, of this city. The properties 
include 394 miles of wire and approxi- 
mately 200 telephones and equipment and 
materials for installation. 

Russett, Ky.— The Greenup County 
Home Telephone Co., of which J. D. Van 
Hooser is principal owner, has purchased 
the Russell exchange of the Home Tele- 
phone Co., of Ironton. A continuance of 
the free interchange of service between 
Russell and Ironton, Ohio, is a part of the 
purchase agreement. 

Ruto, Nes.—The Rulo Independent Tel- 
ephone Co., serving this small community 
in southern part of Richardson county has 
been purchased by the Southeast Nebraska 
Telephone Co., which has headquarters at 
Falls City, the county seat, and controls 
all exchanges in the county. Mrs. Jennie 
Robinson of Rulo has been named as man- 
ager. 

Atprna, S. D—The Alpena Telephone 
Co., tl ough Herbert Lound, manager, has 
taken over lines and equipment of the 
Cain Creek Telephone Co., which has been 
Operating near Alpena. The purchase in- 
cludes °6 miles of pole lines and 53 miles 
of wir. lines, with a total of 42 patrons. 
a 1 Creek company was organized in 

Curr ewa Farts, Wis.—A deal was 
csed vecently whereby the Chippewa 
County ‘elephone Co. of this city has sold 
ts inter-st to Schoonover Bros. of Lamb: 
tidge, near Madison. 
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Constructio 
Problems 
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Penote “Universal” Forms are especially designed for tele- 
phone company requirements. Built of husky steel, they 
are practically indestructible; with the hammer as the only 
tool, they are quickly installed in the excavation and re- 
moved therefrom; with their use, manholes are poured com- 
plete in one operation; they are especially efficient in loose 
or fluid soil and are very flexible and economical, paying for 
themselves after use in but a few manholes. 


The “Universal” Form builds to A. T. & T. Company’s specifications 
with one set of sections, the following manholes: 


Penote Universal Forms 
Especially Designed for 
Telephone Requirements 


Type “A” 3 ft. 6 ins. wide, 8 ft. long, 5 ft. 6 ins. headroom. 


Type <BR” 3 ft. 6 ins. wide, 6 ft. long, 5 ft. headroom. 


6s ¥_<29_3 ft. 6 ins. wide, 8 ft. 6 ins. long, 5 ft. 6 ins. 
Type J-3 headroom. 


“7A” 4 ft. wide, 8 ft., 8 ft. 6 ins., or 9 ft. long and 
Type J-4 5 ft. 6 ins. headroom. 


Penote Forms can also be supplied for Telephone Company man- 
holes of other dimensions, as regards headroom, length and width. 


THE CLEVELAND 
TRENCHER COMPANY 


**Pioneers of the Small Trencher’’ 


20100 St. Clair Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 
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Valuation— flant—Inductive Interference 
Expert ee Counsel fer Utilities 


JAY G. MITCHELL 


TELEPHONE ENGINEER 
Member A. I. E. E. 
Member W. 8. E. 


1509 South Park Ave., Springfield, Ill. 











Frahk F. Fowle & Co. 
Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 


Monadnock Building CHICAGO 











COFFEY SYSTEM & AUDIT CO. 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
CONSOLIDATED BLDG. INDIANAPOLIS 





Let us keep your books in our office 
—All but Subscribers’ Ledger— 
Write for information and cost 











CONSULTING 


Telephone Engineer 
GARRISON BABCOCK 
Tel. E.L.3149 503 White Building 
SEATTLE WASHINGTON 











CONSULTING TELEPHONE ENGINEERS 
W. C. POLK J. W. WOPAT 


Plans, Estimates and Reports, 
Appraisal and Supervision 


Can arrange a moderate amount of 
financing 


406 W. 34th St. Kansas City, Mo. 











During recent years 
I have been privileged 
to appraise Telephone 
Exchanges all over the 
United States. The 
list totals 750. Would 
you like to avail your- 
self of my services? 


JKZOMMS Ig 


TELEPHONE 





YY 
No IN c€ 1035-6 Lemcke 
INDIANAPOLIS Building 











W. H. CRUMB 
Telephone Engineer 
9 South Clinton St. Chicago 











J. G. WRAY & CO. 


Telephone Engineers 


Specialists in Appraisals, Rate Surveys, 
Financial Investigations, Organization, 
and Operation of Telephone Companies 
J. G. Wray, Fellow A. I. E, E. 
Cyrus G. Hill 


2130 Bankers Bldg., Chicago 











TELEPHONY 


WHAT THE COMISSIONS 
ARE DOING. 


(Continued from page 46) 


scriber, payable semi-annually in advance, 
and Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. au- 
thorized to improve its present connection 
services to the petitioners. 


Missour!. 

January 24: Application granted of the 
Osage Valley Telephone Co. for a certifi- 
cate of convenience and necessity to con- 
struct, maintain and operate a telephone 
toll line from the town of Cross Timbers, 
Hickory county, to the city of Warsaw, 
Benton county. 

February 4: Application granted of 
Charles Mahon of Linn to sell and of the 
Ozark Central Telephone Co. to purchase 
the telephone exchange at Linn; order 
entered July 10, 1928, authorizing sale of 
exchange to Midwest Telephone Co. can- 
celled. 

February 17: Hearing in the matter 
of the application of the Indiana Central 
Telephone Co. to acquire and hold more 
than 10 per cent of the capital stock of 
the Central Missouri Telephone Co. 

NEBRASKA, 

February 2: Application filed by the 
Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co. for 
authority to cancel grounded rural rate at 
its Edgar exchange and substitute a rate 
of $1.75 a month for metallic service. 

February 3: Application filed by the 
Central Nebraska Telephone Co. for au- 
thority to issue $120,000 stock in addition 
to the $60,000 already authorized, the pro- 
ceeds to be used to retire a note given in 
payment of certain exchanges purchased. 

February 3: Application filed by the 
Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co. for 
authority to substitute at its Saronville ex- 
change a metallic rate of $1.75 a month 
for rural service substituted for grounded 
service. 

February 3: In the matter of the ap- 
plication of the DuBois Telephone Co. for 
authority to charge 25 cents extra for 
desk sets and 25 cents for extension bells; 
found to be standard rates and reasonable, 
and authority therefor issued. 

February 5: Application filed by Union 
Telephone Co., of Wausa, for authority 
to cancel existing rates therefor and to 
establish a rate of $1.00 for each extra 
directory listing each time that a new book 
is issued. 

February 5: Application filed by Bartley 
Mutual Telephone Co. for validation of a 
charge of 10 cents for non-subscriber 
calls. 

February 6: In the matter of the ap- 
plication of the Northwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. for authority to establish rates 
for dial service on private branch ex- 
changes and to charge $2.00 for installa- 
tion of lines between private branch ex- 
changes; found to be just and reasonable 
and authority therefor issued. 

February 11: Hearing of application of 
Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co. for 
approval of purchase of common stock of 
the Nuckolls County Independent Tele- 
phone Co.; evidence adduced and case 
taken under advisement. 

February 13: Hearing at Odell of ap- 
plication of Odell Telephone Co. for au- 
thority to increase rates; evidence ad- 
duced and case taken under advisement. 

New York. 

February 14: Hearing on new rate 
schedule of New York Telephone Co. con- 
tinued from February 8. At the hearing 
on February 8, Henry G. Carpenter, staff 
vice-president of the New York Telephone 
Co., offered statements drawn up by 200 
or 300 associates showing estimated rev- 
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Western Telephone | 
Directory Co. | 
| 


A Telephone Directory Ad- 
vertising Sales Organization 
Wichita,Kan. Main Office Chicago | 


816 Brown Bldg. 1004BaltimoreAve. 100W.Monroe || 
Telephone Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. | 


























ACCOUNTING 


HERDRICH AND BOGGS 
Certified Public Accountants 


Specializing on Public Utilities 
901-7 Continental Bank Bldg. 


Indianapolis, Indiana 














Universal Insulators 


will support your drop wires 

to your entire satisfaction 

and at a minimum cost. 

Are you a user? Samples 

free on request. 

Universal Specialty Co. 
711 Poplar Street 
Terre Haute, Ind. 

















Creosoted 


CEDAR POLES 


Prompt Shipment via Rail or Water 
CASCADE TIMBER CO. 


822 Tacoma Building Tacoma, Wash’ 








We will sell your 


Telephone Directory 


ADVERTISING 


or will publish your directory complete 


L.M. BERRY & CO. “6nio" 














THE BOWDLE SYSTEM 
Always shows you where you stand. 
We have solved the bookkeeping prob- 
lem of a large number of companies. 






Write us about our 
monthly audit. 
Bowdle Accounting Systems 
Cerro Gordo, Illinois 











NAUGLE POLES 


Northern and Western Cedar 
Butt-treated of Plain 


NAUGLE POLE & TIE CO. 


59 East Madison St., Chicage 














SWITCHBOARD LAMPS 


NILCO LAMP WORKS, INC., Emporium, P np vania 
——_ 
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enues and expenses for 1930. The only 
witness of the day, he testified that the 
business outlook was so poor and expenses 
appeared to be so heavy that if the 1930 
rates were the same as those in 1929 the 
net earnings of the company would de- 
cline to the extent of $4,660,000. Gross 
revenues, due to a larger number of sta- 
tions, would be $1,323,000 larger than last 
year, however. 

Under Commissioner Lunn’s question- 
ing, Mr. Carpenter said that the estima- 
tors had worked out their figures on the 
assumption that business this year would 
be a little less than normal. 

Mr. Carpenter said that the 1929 call 
rate had been 5.56 and the estimate which 
the company had taken for 1930 was 5.3, 
but judging from January figures, he 
would not average this year’s rate at 5.1. 

He also testified that the January gain 
in stations throughout the state last year 
was 18,841, while it was only 780 this 
year. 

OHIO. 

January 31: Joint application filed by 
Ohio Bell Telephone Co. and Ironton 
Home Telephone Co. asking for permis- 
sion to transfer the property of the Iron- 
ton company to the Ohio Bell. 

February 18: Further hearing in the 
matter of the rate case of the Ohio Bell 
Telephone Co. to be devoted to taking ot 
testimony on the value of central plant 
equipment. The company claims a valua- 
tion of approximately $17,000,000, while 
the state contends that a valuation of 
$12,000,000 would be adequate. 

February 25: 
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MILLIONS of 
NATIONAL SLEEVES 









Hearing at Columbus on = . 


application of the Warren Telephone Co. : | 


for increased rates at Warren, Leavitts- 

burg and Newton Falls. The company 

has been collecting the increased rates 

under bond since last November. A num- 

ber of hearings have been held but this 

is the first under the new administration. 
OKLAHOMA. 

February 17: Hearing continued from 
February 10 in the matter of the applica- 
tion of the Western Telephone Corp. to 
discontinue free service between Marshall 
and Lovell and to fix toll rates. 

WEsT VIRGINIA 

January 29: Lewis County Telephone 
Co. authorized to discontinue its exchange 
service at Camden, Lewis county. The 
eight subscribers at Camden will be con- 
nected with the exchange at Weston. 

WISCONSIN. 

January 28: Wisconsin Telephone Co. 
authorized to place in effect at its Ocono- 
mowoc exchange for the service rendered 
on and after February 1, 1930, a schedule 
of increased rates. 

January 28: Black Earth Telephone Co. 
authorized to discontinue the toll line be- 
tween Sauk City and Black Earth. 

February 11: Hearing at Madison on 
the investigation on motion of the com- 
mission of the extension of lines of the 
— Telephone Co. to serve Robert 

—p 

February 24: Hearing at St. Croix Falls 
on the application of the Osceola Farmers 
Mutual Telephone Co. of Osceola for au- 
thority to increase its rates. 

F-bruary 26: Hearing at Madison on 
the .pplication of the Chippewa County 
Teleshone Co. of Chippewa Falls for au- 
thor:ty to dissolve its corporation. 

_\ rch 5: Hearing at Boscobel on the 
ve tigation on motion of the commis- 
sion of the petition of various persons for 
an order authorizing the Boscobel Tele- 
Phe: Co. to extend its lines to serve said 
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National Double Tube 
Sleeves, Sizes 17 B & 
S to 4/0 B & S Strand 


re now deliversim 


g 


prime importance in all lines of con- 
struction equipment is service. All 
other features must contribute to the gen- 
eral result of efficient service. 

Built into every National Splicing Sleeve 
are the qualities that make for 100% service. 
That is the reason why millions of National 
Sleeves are in use today by the largest tele- 
phone, telegraph, electric light and power 
companies throughout this country and 
abroad. 

The reason for their success has been be- 
cause in their construction we have always 
insisted on quality both of workmanship and 
of material and have endeavored at all times 
to conform to the requirements of an ideal 
sleeve, viz. ease of installation, tensile 


U ‘prime importance ‘in the item of 


strength, durability, and conductivity. 


Write today for samples, prices 
and full information. 





= _— of Crawford County Farmers 
Chi, 4 Telephone Co. of Prairie du 5100 Superior Ave. 


The NATIONAL TELEPHONE 
SUPPLY COMPANY 







Cleveland, Ohio 
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OPPORTUNITIES: 


Rates 10 cents per word, payable im advance. 


Minimum charge $2.00 for 20 words or less. 





“REBUILT” TELEPHONE 
APPARATUS 


and exchange equipment saves you 30 
to 50 per cent—quality and efficiency 
guaranteed. 


EVERYTHING YOU NEED 


for the installation and operation of a 
complete exchange—Magneto or Cen- 
tral Energy. 


TWENTY YEARS’ SUCCESSFUL 
OPERATION 


of our “Rebuilt” Equipment Depart- 
ment puts it past the experimental 
stage. Ask for our Free No. 78 Bar- 
gain Bulletin. 


ADDRESS 


“Rebuilt” Equipment Department 


Premier Blertric [ompany 


Chicago, IIl. 
“REBUILT” when connected with 
PREMIER means something. 








RECONSTRUCTED EQUIPMENT 


Stromberg No. 896 5-bar 1000 or 1600 
ohm, Bdg. compacts @........eceees $10.50 


Chicago Tel. Supply 5-bar 1000 or 1600 
ohm Bdg. compacts 


peer tw wee eneee 


American Elec. No. 360 (Short type) 
6-bar 1600 ohm Bdg. compacts @... 8.50 


American Elec. No. 36 type 5-bar 1000 or 
1600 ohm Bdg. compacts with Kellogg 
ON on. 6040060000 80006006 8.26 


New Cabinet Inside connection com- 
pacts with Kellogg or Western Elec. 
transmitters and Rec. 3-bar 1000 or 
1600 ohm $9.50—4-bar $10.50—5-bar @ 11.50 


Western Elec. No. 250 or No. 229 Trans- 


mitters with backs @ ...ccccccscccees 1.15 
Kellogg Local or Common Battery 
Transmitters with backs @........... $ 1.10 


— Elec. 650 ohm Extension bells 


Leich No. 7a Ringing machine, operates 
o@ 116 velit A. C. Light Crt... cccvce 25.00 


Dean C. B. Steel hotel sets with bal- 
ance coil talking Ckt., equipped with 
either Straight line or 16-33-50 or 66 
Ge Gee GP 06.0 0:0 0060686 8 2ssdeces 4.50 


Write for Bulletins 
REBUILT ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT CO. 


1940 West 2ist Str., Pilsen Station, 
Chicago, Ill, 











HAVE YOU ANY OLD TELE. 
PHONE EQUIPMENT 
TO BUY OR SELL? 


Then try the “Opportunities” page in 
TELEPHONY for it will give you 
quick and pleasing results, as the fol- 
lowing letter from the Manteca Tele- 
Phone Co., Manteca, Calif., testifies: 


“Enclosed please find check in ent 
oun ie eae advertisement Hf 4 
Sine results from the adver as “ 
usual in good old TELEPHONY” ™ 


We receive many similar letters 
every day. 


WHY DON’T YOU GIVE IT A TRIAL? 
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If a man is to succeed in the busi- 
ness world today he must be “worthy 
of his hire.” 


So it is with books. They also must 
give the reader his money’s worth. 


In offering ‘“‘Telephony, Including Au- 
tomatic Switching,” for sale, its pub- 
lishers have arranged an excellent col- 
lection of helpful information and data 
fully illustrated and up-to-date for 
the telephone man. 

TELEPHONY, including AUTO- 
MATIC SWITCHING, is written by 
Arthur Bessey Smith, E. E. Automatic 
switching is certainly being rapidly 
adopted, and the construction of every 
switch, relay and eontractor in the 
whole range of automatic devices is 
clearly presentable. 


Pocket size, bound in Leatherette, 
Gold Stamping, 500 pages, 268 illustra- 
tions and Wiring Diagrams. Price $2.50. 


TELEPHONY PUBLISHING CORP. 
608 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 








Ringers 


Stromberg-Carlson 1000 ohm 


biased, complete .......... $1.00 
Stromberg-Carlson NEW 46- 
MD ox bo sk ove exw ood 1.00 
Stromberg-Carlson 1000 ohm 
self-contained, complete... .75 
Stromberg-Carlson 1600 ohm 
self-contained, complete.. 1.00 


Stromberg-Carlson No. 47 
type harmonic, 16-33-50-66 
ORR oY SMES PORES ONT 1.00 
With gongs, complete..... 1.25 


Stromberg-Carlson No. 31-A 
to 34-A harmonic, 16-33-50- 
eae 75 


Buckeye 
Telephone & Supply 
Company 


1432 S. Parsons Ave. 








FOR SALE 








NEW twisted pair drop wire, No. 
14 copper, $12.00 per 1000 feet. New 
Cook S. 6 cable terminals, 10 pair 
complete, $8.00. Bakelite mouth- 
pieces for Western transmitters, 
$6.00 per 100. 2 groove porcelain 
knobs, $10.00 per 1000, 4 groove 
porcelain knobs, $20.00 per 1000. 
The TELEPHONE REPAIR SHOP 

6966 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 














MODEL HB BUDA-HUBRON 
EARTH DRILL powered with 12 H.P. 
air cooled gas engine. Mounted on 
Trailer. Cost $1575.00 new and is ap- 
proximately one year old. Used three 
months. Will sell cheap. The R. C. 
Huffman Construction Co., 556 Terminal 
Tower, Cleveland, Ohio. 





FOR SALE — Monarch Combined 
Drops and Jacks, strips of ten, good 
condition, $14.00 per strip. G. W. Beach, 
Box 146, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 





SCREW-HOLDING Screw Driver; 
Amazing new invention! HOLDS, re- 
moves, inserts screws instantly in inac- 
cessible places. Factories, garages, elec- 
tricians, radio owners buy on sight! 
Sells $1.50. Exclusive territory. FREE 
trial order. Jiffy, 1549 Winthrop Bidg., 
Boston, Mass. 





FOR SALE—One 300 Line Cook 
Main Distributing Frame, complete 
with protectors, good condition. Price 
$85.00. Corwin Electric Co., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 





FOR SALE death of man- 
ager makes necessary the sale of ex- 
change at Brookville, Kansas. Two 
hundred twelve phones. Address Gus 
Magnuson, Brookville, Kansas. 











TO OBTAIN the Right 
Man for your require- 
ments, an “Opportunity’s” 
advertisement will place 
him in touch with you. 








COLUMBUS, O. 




















WANTED TO BUY 





WANTED TO BUY—tTelephone «x- 
change of 75 to 100 stations; can m:'e 
good payment down. Jno. M. Weai'- 
ersby, Newhebron, Miss. 
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